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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


LD timers agree that the opening day of the Sixty- 
Ninth Congress was the most impressive and effective 
birthday of any Congress within memory. The color- 
ful scene in the gallery, the busy chatter and hand 
shaking and the greetings of the 435 members present 
was a reflection of the good will with which the session 
opened and which permeates American political life 
today. What a contrast it was to the scene I| wit- 
nessed a few days ago in the French Chamber of 

Jeputies where seventeen blocs were at each other's throat in 

death grapple; the nation leaderless and hopelessly adrift; 
the masterful Briand unable even to name a few men to serve 
s a Cabinet. 

Never was there a more eloquent tribute to the republican 

ym of government than the opening of the current Congress. 
While there were many vacancies in the Democratic corner, 
there was no “absenteeism” with regard to the hearty hand- 
shakes and greetings. The “hail-fellow-well-met’’ atmosphere 
outdid that of any fraternal convention that ever assembled. 
Were it not for the fact that party differences were indicated 
in the roll call, one would not have known that any such thing 
as political division existed. 

* * * * 

As usual, the meeting was opened with a prayer and the roll 
call which took up thirty-five minutes. Following this, while 
the clerk of the House presided, the nominations for the office of 
Speaker were opened. Honorable Nicholas Longworth was 
nominated by the Republicans, Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee 
by the Democrats and Congressman Henry Allen Cooper by 
his colleagues from Wisconsin. Congressman Cooper has 
served in the House a total of thirty-two years. Thirteen 
votes were cast for the Representative from Wisconsin, while 
Mr. Longworth carried off the bacon. 

In accordance with tradition, the newly-elected Speaker was 
escorted to his seat by a committee made up of the members 
of the opposing parties. The sterling tribute paid Nicholas 
Longworth by the defeated Democratic Representative, Finis 
Garrett, foreshadows an era of general constructive legislation, 
and the manner in which one and all responded to the toast to 
Longworth was indicative of his popularity. 

The Speaker's opening address was well received. He defined 
his policy and guaranteed strict parliamentary justice to every 
member of the House. He admitted that he was a party man 
ind would do everything in his power to further the principles 
and policies of his party in an honorable way, but insisted that 
every member of the House had an equal right to be heard. 
He called attention to the evils of the Bloc system, declaring 
that it was un-American and had proved a failure in Europe. 

For the first time in many years an important bill was intro- 
duced into the legislative “hopper” on the first day of Con- 
zress, even before the President of the United States had been 
officially notified that Congress was in session. 


‘That's going some!’ remarked young Congressman Somers 
of Brooklyn, the baby of the House. His father, the president 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, was there to see his 
son take a seat in Congress. Young Representative Somers 
did not occupy it long, however. He had scarcely seated him- 
self when a woman member appeared, and with all the gallan- 
try at his command, the Brooklynite arose and offered his seat 
to the lady. Representative Butler of Pennsylvania, dean of 
Congressmen in regard to years and continuous service, swore 
in Speaker Longworth. From the opening prayer to the last 
speech before ad- 
journment, not a 
word but was hum- 
ming with good will 
and tributes to 
“Nick” Longworth, 
was spoken. 

“Seems as if old 
Nick himself was 
here today,” grunt- 
ed Representative 
Howard of Nebras- 
ka who has never 
been quite satisfied 
with anything since 
he served as secre- 
tary for William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Former Speaker 
Gillette was a visi- 
tor on the floor, 
the only ex-speaker 
present. Alice 
Robertson and 
former majority- 
leader Mondell were 
likewise visitors at 
the opening of the 
House. “Uncle Joe 
Cannon,” whose 
picturesque face 
and form were for 
so long a familiar 
sight on the floor 
of the House, was 
sorely missed from 
his old haunts. He 
and Speaker Keifer of Ohio are the only other living ex-speakers. 

The tall form of Anthony of Kansas loomed up beside the 
intrepid figure of LaGuardia of New York. Commissioner 
Mondell, former majority leader, wore the same pleasant smile, 
so much in evidence at the convention nominating Calvin 


© Harris & Ewing 
_ Honorable Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
newly-elected Speaker of the House 
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Hon. George Holden Tinkham, Representative from the Eleventh 
District of Massachusetts 


Coolidge at which he forgot to name his candidate. The 
women members of Congress, Mrs. Julius Kahn of California, 
Mrs. Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Norton of New 
Jersey, were the triumvirate that inspired the opening words of 
the Speaker's address, ““Gentlewomen and gentlemen,” as a 
sheaf of yellow telegraph blanks rained down upon his head 
from the press gallery, like confetti showered upon a happy 
bridegroom. The happiest face in all that assemblage was 
that of Nicholas Longworth and he admitted it. His wife, 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, was in the gallery and joined 
in the cheering for her husband with all the energy and enthu- 
siasm characteristic of her illustrious father. More than once 
Congressmen addressed her as “Mrs. Roosevelt,’ apologizing 
as they did so, and declaring that they could not disassociate 
her from the memory of her never-to-be-forgotten parent. 

On the wails of the Speaker's room are portraits of the long 
list of Speakers who preceded Mr. Longworth—thirty-nine in 
all. A much prized drawing on the wall of this room is that 
showing Henry Clay, at the time he was running for President, 
and the illustrious grandfather of the present Speaker, Nicholas 
Longworth, standing side by side during a meeting in Cincin- 
nati. The drawing, made in 1844. the year that Charles 
Dickens visited America to gather material for his famous 
“American Notes,” depicts a typically Pickwickian tavern 
keeper, arrayed as only Cruikshanck’s tavern keepers ever are 
arrayed, standing before a background consisting of a display 
of bottles the contents of which we may well suppose to have 


es 


been that from which the nineteenth century has come to be 
known as_“‘the good old daze;"” greeting and otherwise welcom- 
ing the illustrious twain 

‘Among those present,”’ as they say in the society columns 
of the small town papers, was Alice Robertson of Oklahoma, a 
former congresswoman who hailed her old friends and congres- 
sional colleagues with enthusiasm. 

Congressman Mansfield of Texas made the rounds in his 
wheel chair, shaking hands with all his friends. The newly- 
elecced majority leader, John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, slid 
into his seat at the leader's table as if he had always belonged 
there and was now reaping his reward for many years of faithful 
service. As a boy he walked from Tennessee to New England 
to attend Yale College. dreaming of the ‘sometime’ that he 
was going to represent the old ‘‘Nutmeg State” in Congress. 

Congressman Green proved his efficiency by submitting a 
thoroughly prepared taxation bill within an hour after the 
Speaker's gavel had fallen. The bill will probably pass the 
House before Christmas and be sent to the legions of Genera! 
Dawes to be talked over if not thought over and acted upor 
within a reasonable time. 

Congressman Treadway indicated his Yankee ingenuity b 
remarking, when he heard the clerk rapping wildly for orde 
with the gavel, the sound of which could barely be heard amic 
the noise and confusion,—’* Why don’t they use a *Klaxon’ 0: 
a firebell?” The gavel and the old-time roll call, it must bk 
admitted, are outworn relics of Continental days. The tap o 
the gavel can scarcely be heard, and the roll call consume 
thirty-five precious minutes—time enough to go from Phila 
delphia to New York by airplane. 


* * * * 


The House of Representatives has been fitted: up with prac- 
tically every modern convenience but a radio set and fresh air 
There has always been an amazing lack of loud-speakers in the 
“Louder, LoupErR, LOUDER!” has always been the 


House. 
call of the constant galleryites as they roasted in the hot ai: 
from below. 

When Garner of Texas, the man who nominated Longworth 
for President not long ago, announced that the Democratic 
party was ready with its Committee assignments, Speaker 
Maddern grimly replied, ““You Democrats are always read\ 
when you have nothing to do.” 

Snell of New York did not seem at all surprised when in- 
formed he was Chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Appropriations. When Congressman Beatty of Maine was 
announced as Chairman of the Mileage Committee, a broad 
smile spread over the House, for they knew then that they 
would be able to get home in time for Christmas. 

It was a hard day for Bert W. Kennedy, who is always the 
first and the last man on the job and serves as something of a 
Reception Committee and liason officer between the Repre- 
sentatives and their lost or wandering constituents. He gath- 
ered up more flowers for the hospitals on this occasion than 
they have on daisy day at Vassar College. 

The only representative of the Coolidge Cabinet present was 
Attorney-General Sargent, who occupied a seat in the center of 
the Republican side. There was a jovial reunion between 
former members of Congress and old doorkeeper MacMillan of 
the North door. “We are playing to capacity today.” he pro- 
claimed to the long line in waiting, “and no cards are worth 
anything today unless they are Aces.” 

Representative Crisp of Georgia, a son of former Speaker 
Crisp, typified the busy Congressman. He has not only served 
on the Ways and Means Committee, but has represented the 
Government in all the War debt settlements. There are only 
three more debts to settle, according to the Congressman, those 
of Jugoslovakia, Greece, and France. 

The nestor of the House, Honorable Theodore Burtor, 
erstwhile Senator from Ohio and keynoter chairman of the 
convention nominating Coolidge, was busy greeting old friends 
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and observing the progress of the Congress with both ears and 
eyes. 

The session was a gratifying event for Representative James 
T! Begg who was the whip in the Longworth campaign and who 
sat at the center table. He had little to say that day, as his 
time was largely taken up with consultation with other mem- 
bers. He is the man whose werd carries great weight in the 
matter of committee assignments. 

There was no disagreement among the ladies present when 
Congressman Conley of Texas was declared the Adonis of the 
House. He did not have a fair show in the large crowd, but was 
made conspicuous by the collegiate tie that just suited the ladies. 

Congressman Tinkham, he of the Van Dyke, was present 
and much in evidence. He is counted one of the most congenial 
mixers in the House and is remembered for having fired the 
first shot at the Austrians during the war. He is a close student 
of international affairs, and a bitter-ender on the World Court 
yroposition, insisting that this country is lacking in a foreign 
solicy that means anything to other nations. 

The propaganda of the “wets” is not getting far with the 
nembers of Congress, for in the gallery is eagle eyed Wayne B. 
Vheeler who has sent cards to more political funerals than any 
ther man in Washington. 

For the first time in the history of the Capitol, moving picture 
ameras were allowed to be brought into the gallery to record 
he swearing in of the members. This action was taken in 
esponse to a general public demand. 

All in all, it looks as if the Sixty-Ninth Congress has started 
ff more auspiciously and better organized to accomplish effec- 
ive legislation, in answer to the demand of the public for 
iction, than any Congress in the fifty years past. ~The mem- 
ers seemed to get acquainted quickly and to an old-time 
bserver, the Sixty-Ninth seemed like a young men’s Congress. 

Sol Bloom of New York insisted that this was the best con- 
ressional “‘cast’’ yet, and promised a real entertainment even 
if the ventilation was bad and the lighting artificial. 

Comments were heard from some of the women to the effect 
that it seemed as if the House had had a thorough cleaning. 
[he very atmosphere exuded cleanliness and there was an in- 
spiring sign in the fact that the old-time cuspidors have gone 
forever. 

! remarked that this is the first House that does not boast of 
a member who resembles Lincoln, and old friends began to’ look 
ibout for the familiar form of Louis W. Fairfield of Indiana. 
\ large representation of business men prompts the speculation 
whether the new salary of ten thousand dollars a year may not 
have had something to do with attracting better material to a 
congressional career 

One of the most promising men of the House is Ogden L. 
\Mills of New York. who, when he took the oath of office, stated 

emphatically in clearly enunciated tones, the words,—*'! do.”’ 
Congressman Mills has a record for doing things. He is the 
proprietor of the Herald Tribune, New York. 

Chairman James S. Parker of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, who succeeded Sam Winslow of Massachusetts, is a 
hard-headed business man who has also done service on the 
President's Committee, investigating aircraft. Representative 
Frank R. Reed of Illinois, who was counsel for Colonel Mitchell 
of aircraft fame, was among those present, gathering thoughts 
and ideas on how best to carry on the battle from the floor. 

The only veteran of the Civil War in the House is General 
Charles M. Stedman of North Carolina, a Confederate veteran 
who was among the first to congratulate Nicholas Longworth, 
remarking, “We Confederates have survived the Yankees on 
the floor of Congress since the death of my old friend General 
Sherwood of Ohio.” 

The presiding officers of both Senate and House were born in 
Ohio as the two presiding officers of the last Congress were born 
in Massachusetts. The presiding officers of both houses play 
the violin and are musicians of some distinction—the Vice 





Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, the vigilant, militant, 
outspcken friznd of the farmer 


President heving severa! musical compositions to his credit. 

Ohio is still on the map when it comes to holding office in 
Washington and furnishing material for presidential timber. 
One old prophet even insisted that a little tree of presidential 
timber was planted on the opening day of the Sixty-Ninth 
Congress. 

There is talk of organizing a Glee Club that will be ready to 
take part in the ceremonies of the closing day of the Sixty-Ninth 
Congress. “What would the closing session be without the 
sweetly warbled, dulcet refrains of ‘Sweet Adeline’ and ‘How 
Dry I am’ ?” inquired one of the older members. 

The pages are no longer tiny lads who run around among the 
outstretched legs of the members as in the old days when Sen- 
ator Gorman and many other members of Congress made their 
first appearance at the Capitol as messengers. The law now 
requires that they must be sixteen years of age. Evidently 
there is a minority who still think that a little attention given to 
boys between eight and sixteen, to keep them at work would be 
better for them than the life they now lead—receiving much 
of their impressions through the medium of the motion pictures 
and the streets. 

The opening of the Sixty-Ninth Congress was marked by a 
brief but business-like session in the Senate. Vice-President 
Dawes tapped the gavel with vigor, as though announcing the 
fact that henceforth his duties and limitations in the Senate 
Chamber will be those of the presiding officer. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as the reader prefers, he will not be able to 
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Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, by virtue of his office Presiding 
Officer of the Senate of the United States 


make any speeches to the Senate during his coming term of 


office, since, as already stated, his function will be simply to 


preside As usual, the Senate ad- 
journed out of respect to the memory of its deceased members. 
There were crowded galleries even to witness these perfunctory 
proceedings, for it was felt that the floor of the Senate will be 
the bloody battle grounds of the coming fight on the World 
Court, as well as other important issues during this session. 

The slight form of Senator Lodge no longer sidles into the 
Senate Chamber. The sturdy form of Senator Spencer will no 
longer rise in quick impetuosity. A rol! call of the Senate for 
the past few vears leaves many a name to be answered from 
that bourne from whence no traveler returneth. 

It seemed like old times when former Senator William Alden 
Smith appeared in the Senate corridor, his lapel bright with 
the color of a buttonhole bouquet, and a freshly-lighted cigar 
projecting from the corner of his mouth at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. In appearance he has changed not a wit since the 
The 
secret of his eternal youth, he explained, is the constant cerebral 
exercise and change in which he indulges. 


and to keep on presiding. 


days when he was the shooting power of the Senate. 


He is a lover of 
boxing and baseball, and his interest in the game of politics 
and statecraft will never wane 

Only one Senator of all the list has had a son succeed him. 
[he sturdy form of the late Senator Rokert M. LaFollette, with 
hair pompadoured, taking his place in the front, immersed in 
books and papers, is missing. But in his stead is Robert, Jr., 
already received an invitation to meet with the 


who has 


Republican caucus 
Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, had the 
World Court bill well in hand. The President's address at the 
Waldorf in New York, in Novemker, had done much to help 
matters along. A World Court may yet be born, but whether 
its sponsors will recognize it entirely when it passes through 
the usual channels of a current legislative act, deponent sayeth 
not 


[he atmosphere was surcharged with expectancy. 


Thomas D. Schall, the blind Senator, came into the Chamber 
hand in hand with his wife whom he calls “My rod and my 
eyes.’ Despite his visual handicap, he is known as a fighter. 

Senator Mayfield of Texas, wearer of the four-gallon Fedora. 
was much in evidence as he would be with his broad and affable 
smile. A Texan to the core, the Senator made the circuit of 
the country during the spring with his friends, the Miller 
brothers of 101 Ranch fame. This trip has given him a new 
outlook upon affairs in the East and will, no doubt, have a pro- 
found effect upon his further senatorial career. I have always 
felt as though a tour of the country should be an integral part 
of every would-be legislator’s equipment for office, and would 
not consider it a bad idea for such a tour to be made compulsory. 

Senator Copeland of New York, all primed up on health hints 
for legislative bodies as well as for human beings, was among 
those present, and his presence was by no means inconspicuous. 
The Senator, together with a band of loyal friends from Michi- 
gan, his native state, was doing the honors for Florida. Some- 
times Dr. Copeland's standing in the profession works to his 
disadvantage, as at the opening of the Sixty-Ninth Congress. 
Busy as he was, he had perforce to stop now and then to explain 
his health hints and answer queries from the ladies as to “the 
correct diet to take off a few pounds.” 

To me it is always puzzling whether to address him as Doctor, 
or as Senator. Of course, the title “Doctor,” is a permanent 
distinction. But the Senator has numerous other distinctions 
to his credit. For one thing, William Jennings Bryan always 
declared him to be the foremost Bible class teacher in the 
country. From earliest youth Doctor Copeland has spent 
several hours each day in study of the Bible, and, as a result, is 
as familiar with the text as he is with that of his medical tomes 
This might also be said of the farmer's advocate, Senator 
Capper. the hotbed of agricultural legislation. 

My old friends Guy D. Goff and John B. Kendrick, too, were 
present and ready for action. Likewise, | observed Senator 
Brookhart, Reed Smoot, Carter Glass, and George Wharton 
Pepper blowing the dust from their season of inactivity and 
preparing for the business of the new session. All in all. it 
looks very much as though this is to be a very active session. 

One of the attractions at the opening of the Senate was the 
ceremony of introducing the new Senators. To the uniniti- 
ated, this looks much like a wedding ceremony. The newly 
elected “elder” is introduced by his colleague who conducts 
him. arm in arm, in the approved manner of the best “best 
men, to the “‘altar,”’ and presents him to the assembled Senate 
with all the cordiality of a life-long friend. During the cere- 
mony political differences and personal feeling are forgotten. 
The dove of peace hovers over the rostrum, and good will reigns. 

The hero of this scene in the drama of Senatorial life was 
young Robert Marion LaFollette, Jr.. the heir and successor, 
political and otherwise, of the late fighting Bob. Escorted 
down the aisie by his fellow-Senator from Wisconsin, Irvine L. 
Lenroot, young LaFollette marched with slow and regular 
steps to the front of the Chamber. Youthful but earnest in 
appearance. he has black hair, is taller than was his father, but 
seems to have inherited all the latter's gestures and mannerisms, 
as well as that pugnacity of spirit which will never permit of 
his becoming a regular. The folks back home may well feel 
that young Bob will carry on the work of his illustrious father 

Senator Williams made evident the fact that he is from Mis- 
souri by his insistence upon reading over the cath of office before 
affixing his signature. Though Senatcr Sackett of Tennessee 
entered into no arguments over the subject of evolution, or the 
Scopes case. he is connected in the minds of the visitors to the 
gallery with the recent discussion as to divine creation. 

As usual, there will be a merry exchenge of Christmas 
cards among the newly acquainted friends whose good will 
sentiments were crystallized on the seventh day of December. 
A.D. 1925, when the Sixty-Ninth Congress became a reality and 
a matter of record for the dusty tomes of the ever-attentive 
Congressional record. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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/ ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FIRST CONGRESS, BEGUN AT THE CITY OF NEW 
~ j YORK, MARCH 4,.1789. : 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION SUBMITTED BY TRE FEDERAL CONVENTION IN 
; PRILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1787. P 





Wepnespay, March 4, 1789. ticular] i i i 

: A . y desiring their attendance, in order to 

| This ams day for the meeting of the new form a quorum. 

i following members of the Senate 

la aod took their seats: 
rom New 

| Pawwe Wixcate. 


: f | Tuvarspay, March 19. 
pshire, Joux Lanopon and! Writiam Paterson. from New Jersey, ap- 


' ; d 
pide eas a and took his seat. 
, Witttam 8. Jounson and. Frivay, Mareh 20. 


No additional member appeared. 


From Pennsylvania, Wiiuiam Mactay and} 
Rosert Monnis. i 
From Georgia, Wituiam Few. Sarvrvay, March 21. 
e members tnot being a quorum, they! Ricnaap Baseerr, from Dela 
| adjourned from day to day, watil : ” | and took his seat. ‘ se 
i 
. Wepnespay, March 11. ! 


| A sofficient number of members to form a 
When the same members being present as on 


quorum: not appearing, the members present ad- 
the 4th instant, it was agreed that a circular! Saturpay, March 28, 


equest-) Jonarnan Exmen, from New Jersey, 
jand ape ee seat. oe Se 
o_o | © other member a ting, an adj t 
; Tavurspay, March 12. took place from day tor, uid ae 2 
No additional members appearinz, the mem-| 
bers present adjourned from day to day, until | 


journed from day to day, until 
8 be written to the absent members, r 
ing their immediate auendance. 


Mownpay, April 6. 


Ricsaap Henry Les, from Virginia, then a 
| ; Weonrspay, March 18, : Beene took his seat, pie formed a p herent of 
When no additional members appearing, it | the whole Senators of the United States. 
was agreed that another circular should be weir | The credentials of the members present being 
ten to eight of the nearest absent members, par-!read and ordered to be filed, the Senate pro- 


N contrast with the opening of the sixty-ninth session of 
the United States Senate it is interesting to observe the in- 
auspicious beginnings of the first. The following description 
of the proceedings of the original American Senate was prepared 
from the rather meager report of that body published shortly 
after the event 

The first Senate of the United States, at the first session of 
the First Congress which, according to these presents, was 
“begun at the City of New York. March 4, 1789, under the 
constitution submitted by the Federal Convention in Phila- 
delphia, September 17, 1787,’ contracted the habit of absentee- 
ism. This august body met with exactly the same difficulties 
of organization as most other bodies. Before a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators could be gathered together to begin the business 
of the organization, it was necessary to send out circular after 
circular, to rlead and beg for the “attendance” of the members 
the same as a modern Rotary Club. Day after day a woefully 
small number of the members of the upper House of Congress 
appeared at the meeting place, hopefully awaited the arrival of 
others, and, the latter failing to make their appearance, ad- 
journed until the following day. honing with the hope of the 
sorely oppressed that the next twenty-four hours would witness 
the arrival of a sufficiently augmented number of legislators 
to form a quorum and permit the transaction of the Nation's 
business that was piling up during their absence. 

Matters went on thus from Wednesday, March 4, the day 
upon which the first Senators arrived. until Monday, April 6, 
when Richard Henry Lee, Senator from Virginia, appeared in 
the Senate Chamber and made it possible to proceed to the 
counting of the votes for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

The report of the proceedings seems woefully scant, until 
one learns that the meagerness of the report is no indication of 
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Proceedings. 


*  [Avan, 1789, 





Dep by ballot, to the choice of a President, for 
e pose opening and counting th 
votes for President of, the United States. ward 
‘Joun Lancpvon was elected. 
Ordered, That Mr. Extswortn inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of the 


Senate is formed ; that a President is elected for | should be 


the sole purpose of opening the certificates, and 
counting the votes of the Electors of the several 
States in the choice of a President and Vice 
President of the United States; and that tbe 
Senate is now ready, in the Senate Chamber, to 
proceed, in the ptesence of the House, to dis- 
charge that duty; and that the Senate have a 
pointed one of their members to sit gt the Clerk’s 
table to make a list of the votes as they shall be 
declared; submitting it to the wisdom of the 
House to appoint one or more of their b 


Mr. Manison, from the House of Representa- | 
tives, thus addressed the Senate : 

Mr. President: I am directed by the House of Rep- - 
resentatives to inform the Senate, that the House have | 
agreed that the notifications of the election of the Pre- 
sident, and of the Vice President of the United States, 

made by such persons, and in such manner, 
as the Senate shall be pleased to direct. 

And he withdrew. se 

Whereupon, the Senate appointed Cuantes 
Tuomson, Esq., to notify Geonce Wasninoron 
Esq.. of his election to the office of President o' 
the United States of America, and Mr. Syivanvs 


f | Bourne to notify Joun Avams, Esq., of his elec- 


tion to the office of Vice President of the said 
United States. : 
A letter was received from James Duane, Esq., 





for the like purpose. 

Mr. Evusworta reported that he had delivered 
the message ; and Mr. Bouniwor, from the House 

Repr ves, inf d the Senate that the 
House is ready forthwith to meet them, to attend 
the opening and counting of the votes of the 
Electors of the President and Vice Presigent of 
the United States. 

The Speaker and the members of the House 
of Representatives attended in the Senate Cham- 
ber; and the President elected for the purpose 
of counting the votes, declared that the Senate 

House of Representatives had met, andjthat 
he, in their presence, had opened and counted 
the votes of the Electors for President and Vice 
President of the United States, which were as 





g the mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty, of the city of New York, tendering 
to Congress the use of the City Hall. 

James Mathews was elected Doorkeeper. 


Tovepay, April 7. 

Messrs. Ectswortu, Paterson, Mac tay, 
Srronc, Lee, Basserr, Few, and Wixoare, 
were appointed a committee to bring in a bill for 
onganizing the Judiciary of the United States. 

essrs, E.ceworra, Ler, Srronc, Mactay, 
and Basserr, were appointed a committee to 
epare rules for the government of the two 

‘ouses in cases of conference, and to take under 
consideration the manner of electing Chaplains, 
and to confer thereupon with a conrmittee of the 


Hoase of Representatives. 
The same committee were also to prepare rules 
for conducting the business of the Senate. 


follows: 





sq. 


The Senate proceeded to ballot for a Secretary, 
and Samvuet Atyne Oris, Esq, was elected. 
Comelius Maxwell was appointed Messenger. 


~~ | Robert H. Harrison, Esq. 


My +o Wepnespay, April 8. 
g 


STATES. 


et J s ‘| John Rutledge, 


Tuvnspay, April 9. 

Messrs. Lanapon, Jounson, and Few, were 
appointed a committee tq make arrangements for 
receiving the President, and were empowered to 
confer with any comypittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that may be appointed for that pur- 
pose. 


| Samuel Huntingdon, Esq. 


| George Washington, Exq. 
ex | John Adams, Esq. 

| John Hancock, Esq. 

| George Clinton, Esq. 


John Milton, Esq. 








New Hampshire 
Massachusetts - 
Connecticut - 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania - 
Delaware . 
Maryland : 
Virginia . 
South Carolina 
orgia 


Total + 469/34) 
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Monpay, April 13. 

Raten Izaap, from South Carolina, Cranves 
Carrot, from Maryland, and Groror Reep, 
from Delaware, appeared and took their seats, 

The report of the committee to prepare rales 
for conducting the business of the Senate was 
read, and ordered to lie for consideration. 

Messrs. Jounson, Izanp, and Mactay; were 
appointed a committee to confer with any com- 
mittee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, upon the future disposition of 
the papers in the office of the late Secretary of 
Congress, and report thereon. 

The committee appointed to make arrange- 


al oman 
ve 


Te ep | Jobn Jay, Esq. 
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Whereby it appeared that Georor Wasn- 
inoton, Esq., was elected President, and Jonn 
Apvama, Esq., Vice President of the United States 
of America, 





the amount of business which the body ultimately transacted. 
In the earlier days of the government, “legislative as well as 
executive sittings of the Senate were held with closed doors until 
the second session of the Third Congress, with the single excep- 
tion of the discussion of the contested election of A. Gallatin 
as Senator from Pennsylvania. During this discussion the 
galleries were opened by a special order of the Senate.” It 
was not until February, 1794, that the public was permitted to 
have an inkling of what its legislators were doing. On the 
twentieth of that month the Senate resolved that after the end 
of that session of Congress. the galleries of the Senate should be 
“permitted to be opened whilst the Senate should be engaged 
in its Legislative capacity, unless specially ordered otherwise.” 
This, necessarily, changed the constitution of the Senate. 

No more than eight Senators were present in the council 
chamber on the day set for the meeting of the new Congress. 
Of these, two were from New Hampshire, one from Massa- 
chusetts, two from Connecticut, two from Pennsylvania, and 
one from Georgia. 

Having adjourned until Wednesday. March 11, and only the 
same members being present on that day as had appeared in 
the Senate Chamber a week before, it was agreed that a peti- 
tion should be addressed to the remaining Senators requesting 
their immediate attention. Having accomplished this busi- 
ness, the members adjourned until the following day. No 
additional members appearing in the interim, the members 
continued to meet and adjourn from day to day until Wednes- 
day, March 18, when additional members still failing to make 
their appearance, and those present being about ready to leave 
in disgust, it was agreed that letters should be sent to eight of 
the nearest members requesting their particular attendance. 

The following day brought a ray of hope. William Paterson, 
from New Jersey, put in an appearance, and somewhat en- 
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heartened, the Senators adjourned to await the arrival of seven 
more members. Friday, however, brought no relief. and the 
business of adjourning was continued to the next day, when 
Richard Bassett, Senator from Delaware. arrived and took his 
place among his fellow legislators. Again adjournment was in 
order. 

For another week the Senators met each day, awaited the 
arrival of enough of their colleagues to make a quorum, and 
disappointed in this respect, adjourned to the following day. 
Not until Saturday, March 28, did another make his appear- 
ance, On that date, however, the second member of the 
Senatorial delegation from the neighboring state of New Jersey 
put in an appearance, thereby raising the hope of the long- 
suffering members already present. 

The presence of but one other Senator was now necessary to 
complete the quorum, yet it took more than a week's time for 
that other to appear, and in the meanwhile the attendant mem- 
bers amused themselves by meeting each day, discussing the 
possibility of the arrival of another of their ranks, and the 
expediency of inditing a further appeal to those who had as 
yet failed to show up. 

Their discussion of this point was brought to a close by the 
arrival on Monday, April 6, of the Senator from Virginia, whose 
appearance must have keen hailed with genuine delight not 
unmixed with profound relief. “The quorum was now complete. 
Without further ado the Senators of the First Congress of the 
United States proceecled to the transaction of their business. 

The credentials of the members having been read and filed. 
the body proceeded to the choice of a President, “for the sole 
purpose of opening and counting the votes for President of the 
United States.” To this office John Langdon, Senator from 
New Hampshire. was chosen 

The next step was to dispatch one of their number to inform 
the members of the House of Representatives that a quorum 
of the Senate had been formed, and that the members were 
now in readiness, in the presence of the House, to proceed to 
the counting of the ballots of the electors for the choice of a 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 

The business of acquainting the members of the House with 
this information having been completed, and the Speaker and 
members putting in their appearance at the Senate Chamber, 
the votes were counted, and the results announced publicly. 
Mr. Charles Thomson was then notified to deliver the informa- 
tion to George Washington, Esquire, that he had been elected 
President. At the same time Mr. Sylvanus Bourne was to 
acquaint John Adams, Esquire, that he had received the second 
highest number of votes and was, therefore, Vice-President. 

An invitation from the officials of the City of New York 
tendering to Congress the use of the City Hall was then read 
and accepted and James Mathews was elected doorkeeper. 
The meeting therefore adjourned. 

On the following day, after the appointment of a judiciary 
committee and a committee to prepare rules for the govern- 
ment of -toth Houses in case of a conference. to confer with a 
committee from the House of Representatives upon the manner 
of electing Chaplains as well as to prepare rules for conducting 
tne business of the Senate, the members adjourned until the 
next day when the only transaction reported was that of the 
election of Samuel Otis as Secretary and Cornelius Maxwell as 
messenger 

On April 9, John Langdon, William S. Johnson, and William 
Few were empowered to make arrangements for the reception 
of the President. In this matter they were given the power to 








confer with any committee which might be appointed by the 
House. 

From this time on, more and more Senators began to make 
their appearance, sometimes in small groups, but usually in 
spurts and starts. On Monday the 13th. Ralph Izard from 
South Carolina, Charles Carroll from Maryland, and George 
Reed, from Delaware, appeared and took their seats. Several 
matters were taken up and disposed of and the committee for 
receiving the President was directed to settle the manner of 
receiving the Vice-President as well. 

The next day another Senator put in his appearance, thereby 
completing the Massachusetts quota. Beyond this fact, the 
“Proceedings” records only the dispatch of a letter to the 
Mayor of New York accepting the offer of the City Hall for 
the use of Congress. 

On Wednesday no new members arrived, but the committee 
appointed to prepare a system of rules to govern the two 
houses in case of a conference reported and its report was 
accepted. The committee appointed to make arrangements 
for the reception of the President and Vice-President stated: 

“That Mr. Osgood, the proprietor of the house lately occu- 
pied by the President of Congress, be requested to put the 
same, and the furniture thereof, in proper condition for the 
residence and use of the President of the United States, and 
otherwise, at the expense of the United States, to provide for 
his temporary accommodation. 

“That . . . three members from the Senate, and five mem- 
bers from the House of Representatives . . . be appointed 
by the two Houses respectively . . . to receive the President 

. and conduct him, without form, to the house lately occu- 
pied by the President of Congress: and that, at such time 
thereafter as the President shall signify it wilt ke most con- 
venient for him, he be formally received by both Houses. 

“That . . . two members from the Senate and three mem- 
bers from the House of Representatives . . . be appointed by 
the Houses respectively, to wait on the Vice-President of the 
United States, as soon as he shall come to this city, and, in the 
name of the Congress of the United States, congratulate him 
on his arrival.” 

The report was read and accepted and after some further 
progress the Senate adjourned to 11 o'clock of the next 
morning. But now everything went on according to schedule. 
A quorum was present at every meeting and there were no 
further postponements of matters which required immediate 
attention. 

In a business-like manner the Senate proceeded to the choice 
of committees. Mr. Langdon, Mr. Carroll, and Mr. Johnson 
were appointed to wait on the President, and Mr. Ellsworth 
and Mr. Dalton were appointed to wait on the Vice-President. 
Caleb Strong, Ralph Izard and Richard Henry Lee were 
appointed a committee to report a mode of communicetion to 
be observed between the Senace and House of Representatives, 
and to confer thereon with the committee to be appointed by 
the House for that purpose. The report of the committee 
appointed to determine upon rules for conducting business in 
the Senate was agreed upon and the rules drawn up thereby 
made effective. 

Little trouble was experienced from this time on. Business 
proceeded in an orderly fashion without hitch or delay. But 
the remembrance of the days without end during which a 
handful of the Senators met only to adjourn must have remained 
with the members in their deliberations like the proverbial 
skeleton at the feast. 
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Beginning of Iron Industry in America 


Joseph Jenks, born in England in 1602, the first iron founder and worker in brass and the first inventor 
in this country. Since 1642 the Jenks family has been identified with 


landing of the Pilgrims, work was begun 

upon the first real manufacturing establish- 
ment in America. There is, nowhere else in the 
world, an example of industrial life following so 
closely upon the heels of civic organization, and 
to this early start we may with impunity credit 
the amazingly rapid and fascinating growth of 
our manufactures, and our long and speedy strides 
toward our present position of world supremacy. 

Appropriately, the history of industrial devel- 
opment in the United States closely parallels the 
growth of the nation itself. Where, in the coun- 
tries of the Old World, the evolution of industry 
was a matter of rapid development following the 
industrial revolution which swept through Eng- 
land, France, and Germany on lightning-like 
wings centuries after the establishment of civic 
organization in the American colonies, it was a 
case of growth concurrent almost with the growth 
of established government. There were no cen- 
turies of preparation, unconscious perhaps, for 
the change that was to come. No sooner had a 
permanent colony been established in New Eng- 
land than a rude forge was set to work and the 
iron and steel industry was initiated. 

The Pilgrim fathers, immediately upon their 
arrival, felt the lack of an abundant supply of 
iron utensils. They were dependent upon the 
mother country for their tools, hardware, kitchen 
implements and other similar necessities, and, 
inasmuch as ships traveling between the new 
world and the old were few and far between, they 
soon began to cast about for substitutes. 

In a short time they learned to fasten their 
dwelling houses together with wooden nails, to 
hang the doors with leather strips, to “glass” the 
windows with panes of oiled paper, to make 
knotted roots serve as andirons, and green logs 
plastered with clay as fire backs in the chimney 
places. In the fields rough oak boughs were used 
as ploughshares, and wooden fire-shovels tipped 
with metal from worn-out pots and pans as 
spades. But, for the housewife, there was noth- 
ing, as yet, to take the place of her iron pots and 
kettles. It is natural, therefore, that the first 
casting made in America should have been an 
iron kettle, and it speaks well for the skill of the 
caster, Joseph Jenks, who built the first iron 
foundry on the western continent in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, in 1643, that is is still in exist- 
ence and may be seen in the Lynn Public Library. 
The iron for the casting came from the ore bogs 
at Saugus, and our cast iron hardware began with 
that first iron kettle. The foundry was located 
m the west bank of the Saugus River, in a sec- 
tion that was at the time part of Lynn, but which 
is now a separate settlement bearing the name of 
the river which runs through it. It is interesting 
to note that the ore was taken from the lands of 
Thomas Hudson, who was of the same family 
as the renowned Hendrick, discoverer of the 
Hudson River. When the foundry was estab- 
lished, Thomas Hudson secured the first casting. 


GS tending 0 twenty-two years after the 


the great industry that he founded 


Joseph Jenks, to whom belongs credit for hav- 
ing been the first to work in brass and iron on the 
western continent, was born in Colebrook, Eng- 
land, in 1602. With Governor Winthrop, the 
younger, he came to this country and established 
his iron works in 1642. When iron ore was found 


of sawmill, the first put up in this country. To 
him, also, is due credit for the building of the 
first fire engine used in America. This was made, 
following the signing of a contract with the select- 
men of Boston, for the production of “an ingine 
to carry water in case of fire.” In this instance 


PAWTUCKET FALLS. Here, below the Falls, on the western bank of the river, Joseph Jenks, Jr., 


built his forge. 


The river is the dividing line between Massachusetts and Rhode Island. While the 


two States joined in building the bridge shown in the old engraving, reproduced above, evidently each 
had its own ideas of the proper form of bridge construction 


in the bogs in the vicinity of Saugus, specimens 
were sent to England for analysis and a company 
was framed for the purpose of founding a forge. 
This organization was known as the ‘““Company 
of Undertakers for the Iron Works.” John 
Winthrop, Jr., who had been instrumental in the 
organization of the company, that year brought 
over a body of skilled workmen, and Joseph Jenks 
was appointed to supervise the work of the estab- 
lishment. Five years later, he built a forge at 
the iron works for the manufacture of scythes and 
other edge tools. 

In his history of the City of Lynn, Lewis de- 
clares that Joseph Jenks “deserves to be held in 
perpetual remembrance in American history, as 
being the first founder who worked in brass and 
iron on the western continent. By his hands 
the first models were made, and the first castings 
taken of many domestic implements and iron 
tools.” The iron works which he established 
were in constant use, and for many years there- 
after furnished most of the iron used by the people 
of the colony. 

It is an interesting historical fact that Jenks 
obtained the first patent granted in the United 
States. This was a Massachusetts Bay patent 
for a new and improved water wheel. Asa result 
of the granting of Jenks’s petition for protection 
for his improvement, there developed a new kind 


Boston was really a pioneer. Few such machines 
were built in the Old World until long after this 
time, and Paris was unequipped with engines for 
fighting fires until fifty years later. 

The number of varied enterprises in which 
Jenks took part and displayed his technical 
genius is really amazing. Few people knew that 
he was ‘“‘the man behind” the famous pine tree 
shilling. When, in 1652, Massachusetts deter- 
mined something should be done about the de- 
ficiency of specie in the colony, Jenks was em- 
ployed to make the dies for the silver coins. The 
first issue made from these plates consisted of 
shillings, sixpence and three-penny pieces. These 
dies were employed by Hull in his mint at Boston, 
from which enterprise he derived so much profit 
that at his daughter’s marriage he gave her, as a 
dowry, her weight in silver shillings. Joseph 
Jenks, too, for a time had a permit to coin money. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1655, granted 
this mechanical genius another patent, this time 
for a scythe. Up to the time of the granting, all 
the grain in the world had been cut with tiny 
hand sickles. Jenk’s improvement consisted of 
a long, thin blade reinforced with a rib of iron, 
and a handle which was grasped and swung by 
both hands. So near to perfection had he made 
his instrument that no radical change has been 


made in it to this very day. 
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The pots and kettles cast at the forge and 
foundry were a distinet boon to the housewives 
of old New England. In them the acme of per- 
fection in craftsmanship, designing, and care were 
evident, and New England-made kitchen uten- 
sils, as well as farming and other implements soon 


MAzoR NATHANIEL JENKS’ HOUSE. The 

little house in the rear belonged to his father, 

—_ Jenks, and was the first house built in 

awtucket. It was moved from its original loca- 

tion and attached to his son’s house so that the 

venerable iron founder could “pass the evening of 
his old age’”’ with his son 


became widely known both here and in the old 
country. And from this rude, but inspiring 
beginning, the iron and steel industry has grown 
without a break until it now ranks first as a 
national industry. 

To Joseph Jenks is also due the honor of hav- 
ing been the first founder to work in brass on the 
American continent. He was also the first 
highly skilled metal worker and inventor to enter 
this field in the English colonies. 

In the Patent Office at Washington is a copy 
of the first patent granted to Joseph Jenks. 
Couched in the quaint language and spelling of 
the times, this document is interesting not only 
for its connection with the history of industry in 
the United States, but for its intrinsic value as 
well. The order, which follows, was passed by 
the General Court of Massachusetts on May 6, 
1646: 

“The Cort considring ye necessity of raising 
such manufactures of engines of mills to go by 
water, for speedy dispatch of much work with 
few hands, & being sufficiently informed of ye 
ability of ye petitionr to pforme such workes, 
grant his petition (yt no other pson shall set up 
or use any such new invention or trade for four- 
teen yeares, without ye license of him, ye said 
Joseph Jenkes) so farr as concerns any such new 
invention, & so as it shal be alwayes in ye pour 
of this Corte to restraine ye exportation of such 
manifactures & ye prizes of them, to moderation, 
if occasion so require.” 

Under Jenks’ supervision the iron works proved 
a pronounced success. Its output was soon in 
excess of eight tons a week, which at that time, 
was a great amount. Shortly after it was estab- 
lished he made the first machine for pulling out 
wire and also became interested in another iron 
works started at Braintree betweeen 1645 and 
1650. 

In 1647, Joseph Junior, who with his brother 
had been left in the care of his grandparents upon 
the death of his mother, after receiving his early 
education, followed his father to the new world. 
Here he became associated with Jenks, Senior, 
in the management of the iron works, and soon 
became, like his father, a skilled and ingenious 
craftsman. ‘Twenty-five years after his father 
had established the foundry, forge and sawmill on 


the Saugus River, Jenks, who had married in 
Lynn, moved with a young family to the Rhode 
Island Colony and settled first in Warwick. In 
1669 he set up a sawmill on the bank of the 
Pawtuxet River and cut pine, chestnut, and oak 
timber for the inhabitants of the settlement. 

Two years later, in 1671, having bought sixty 
acres of land just below the Pawtucket falls, 
following in the footsteps of his father, he estab- 
lished on this plot another forge. Within a 
short time his product was recognized for its 
superiority and Jenks’ scythes, hatchets and do- 
mestic implements were in common use through- 
out{the Plantations of Providence. His little 
house at Pawtucket, the first built in the region, 
was later moved so that the founder could spend 
“the evening of his old age’”’ with his son. This 
enterprising young captain of industry likewise 
carried on the business of a sawyer and car- 
penter and later operated an iron furnace and 
foundry. Then came wood choppers, who felled 
the tall timbers for the sawmill and others who 
made charcoal. 

From the days when Joseph Jenks, Jr., came 
into the region of the falls and placed his water 
wheel into the boiling, seething pool, the history 
of Pawtucket is an industrial romance almost 
without comparison. Coming into the wilder- 
ness of Rhode Island to establish manufacture, 
it was the impetus he gave to that little Jenks’ 
forge that led to the marvelous development of 
the city which now numbers more than 72,000 
inhabitants. 

When the younger Jenks came into Providence 
Plantations, he had evidently a large amount of 
capital acquired during his association with his 
father. The young man, with his substance and 
mechanical ingenuity, was therefore a desirable 
acquisition for the settlement and he was evi- 
dently received with open arms. He was given 
free lands and no restrictions were placed upon 
his use.of fuel for the furnaces. Public honors 
were pressed upon him and he became a man of 
eminence in the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. He served in the Town 
Council in 1680, was moderator of the Town 
Meeting in 1678 and ’80, represented Providence 
in the General Assembly at Newport and was 
speaker in that body from October, 1698, to 
February, 1699. He was deputy in the General 
Assembly in 1679-80 and 1691, and an assistant 
from 1680 to 1686 and from 1689 to 1698, in 
which capacity he acted as justice of the peace 
and performed numerous marriages. 

In 1690 he served as a member of a committee 
chosen to write a letter of loyalty and congratu- 
lation to William and Mary upon their accession 
to the British throne. In 1695 Mr. Jenks was 
chosen by the General Assembly to run the east- 
ern line of the Colony. 

That “all the brothers were valiant” might 
truthfully be said with regard to the sons of 
Joseph Jenks. All, in later life, became distin- 
guished in some field or other. Joseph attained 
the governorship, Nathaniel the rank of Major 
in military service; Ebenezer became pastor of 
the Baptist Church, and William a judge and 
deputy. Some of the “mansion houses” were 
built before the death of their father. The four 
brothers inherited the business from their father, 
and each built a beautiful mansion in the old 
Colonial style, with huge stone chimneys that 
for years afterwards were landmarks of the vicin- 
ity. The settlement that grew up about the 
nucleus formed by the four Jenks’ houses was 
really the beginning of the present city of 
Pawtucket. 

During the first part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, Joseph Jenks, the eldest son of Joseph 
Jenks, Jr., was the most important man in the 
colony. He served as deputy to the Genera] 
Assembly for twelve years and occupied the place 
of speaker of the lower House for four years more. 
A major in the militia of the Mainland towns for 
five years and an assistant for five years more, his 
ability and popularity won for him the Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship under Governor Cranston for 
thirteen years. Upon the death of the Governor, 
in 1721, he came into the governorship. 

So popular had he been that in 1720 he was 
sent to England to bring the boundary disputes 
between Rhode Island on the one hand, and 
Connecticut and Massachusetts on the other, 
before the King for settlement. It is said that 
upon his coming into the governorship, being a 
stickler for dignity, he wanted to wear the usual 
dress of the other Colonial governors, and so 
sent an order to England for a cloak of proper 
size and style. By a clerical error the word 
“cloak” was read “clock,” and a timepiece was 
actually sent instead. 

When, after five years of service in the goy- 
ernor’s chair, he retired from office, Joseph Jenks 
was seventy-five years of age. He died in 1740 


and was buried in the First Burying Ground, 
now known as the Old Jenks Burying Ground, 
with the following epitaph upon his tombstone: 

“In memory of the Hon. Joseph Jenckes, I'sq., 


e 


ge VIEW OF MAJOR NATHANIEL 
JENKS’ HOUSE. This was one of the four 
“mansion” houses built by the four brothers, 
around which in course of time grew the little 
settlement that in after years became the thriving 
industrial city of Pawtucket 


late Governor of the Colony of Rhode Island. 
Deceased the 15th day of June, A. p. 1740, in the 
84th year of his age. He was much Honoured 
and Beloved in Life and Lamented in Death. 
He was a bright example of Virtue in every stage 
of Life; he was a Zealous Christian, a Wise and 
Prudent Governor; a kind Husband and a 
Tender Father; a good Neighbor and a Faithful 
Friend; Grave, Sober, Pleasant in Behavior, 
Beautiful in Person, with a Soul truly Great, 
Heroic, and Sweetly Tempered.” 

On May 2, 1711, Nathaniel Jenks, son of the 
founder of Pawtucket, who was already distin- 
guished as an officer of the militia and a deputy 
in the General Assembly, was appointed by the 
latter body, together with his brother, to build 
a bridge at Pawtucket. Massachusetts was in- 
vited to join with Rhode Island in providing the 
cortvenience, and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed to investigate the pro- 
ject, did take part in the construction. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the iron 
industry led the list of manufactures in Pew- 
tucket. Providence looked to the city, as did 
the rest of the Colony, for its supply of heavier 
tools and iron implements. It was not until «he 
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steam engine rendered manufacturing independ- 
ent of water power that Providence took the lead 
as an industrial center of New England, and in 
1810 Dr. Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
University, wrote of the city as follows: 

“There is probably no spot in New England of 
the same extent in which the same quantity and 


with the Government to manufacture for the 
War of 1812 10,000 muskets at $11.50 each. 
This, at the time, was a gigantic undertaking, but 
he carried on the work successfully. 

During the Civil War, Captain Alvin Jenks, 
son of Stephen Jenks, Jr., and his partner, David 
G. Fales, also a direct descendant of Joseph 
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ibe: VAST INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING PLANT AT PAWTUCKET that is the outgrowth of 


the little forge built by Joseph Jenks, Jr., just below the Pawtucket Falls in 1671. 


In this immediate 


locality various members of the Jenks family have uninterruptedly maintained manufacturing establish- 
ments for more than 250 years 


variety of manufacturing business is carried on. 
In the year 1796 there were here three anchor 
forzes, one tanning mill, one flouring mill, one 
slitting mill, three snuff mills, one oil mill, three 
fulling mills, a clothier’s works, one cotton fac- 
ory, two machines for cutting nails, one furnace 
for casting hollow ware, all moved by water, one 
machine for cutting screws moved by a horse, 
and several forges for smith’s work.” 

In 1807, a flood destroyed the old Jenks’ forge 
and immediately after, the son of Captain Jenks, 
Eleazer, and Eleazer’s two sons, set up a new 
foundry. This shop became known as the “Old 
Forge Shop.” 

Captain Stephen Jenks established a machine 
shop just above the falls for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the manufacture of ship iron work and 
ship anchors; so Central Falls, as well as Paw- 
tucket, was founded by a member of the Jenks 
family. Here, in 1774, he patented and began 
to manufacture firearms extensively, and several 
independent military companies were furnished 
with firearms of his manufacture. In this con- 
nection it is an interesting fact that the descend- 
ants of Joseph Jenks have made equipment used 
in the conduct of four principal wars in which the 
United States has engaged. 

Captain Jenks furnished several independent 
companies with firearms of home manufacture. 
Sixty heavy cannons, the first made in ‘this 
country, were cast by Mr. Jenks, and under the 
Jenks’ patent other muskets were made during 
the Revolutionary War. The firearms he pro- 
duced were of superior quality and together with 
his men he worked energetically in order to 
supply the demand during the Revolutionary 
War. 


In 1811 Stephen Jenks, Jr., made a contract 


Jenks, made at Fales and Jenks machine works, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, a large number 
of milling machines to help supply the great 
demand which arose for these machines to be 
used in the manufacture of guns. During the 
Dorr War in 1841, Captain Alvin Jenks headed 
the volunteer company in Pawtucket. 

Herbert Gould Beede, grandson of Capt. Alvin 
Jenks, and J. Richmont Fales, both direct de- 
scendants of Joseph Jenks, made at the Standard 
Engineering Works in Pawtucket, of which Mr. 
Beede is president and Mr. Fales treasurer, a 
large number of milling machines for the World 
War for the manufacture of the Browning, Colt, 
Remington, Savage, and other makes of fire- 
arms. ‘They also made machines for the notch- 
ing of 12-, 14-, and 16-inch shells. Mr. Beede 
invented, among other things, the present form 
of tape-driven spindles for textile machinery, 
which, together with his improvements in heavy 
twisting machinery, has made the present rapid 
and extensive development of the modern auto- 
mobile tire possible. These heavy tires were 





Che Mariner 


CARE not where the tides shall flow 
And bear my bark to sea— 
Nor reck if winds blow high or low, 
If thou, dear, wert with me. 


Nor heed the wolf fang reef, or shoal 
Where e’er my craft should be— 
In glacial chill, off coral mole, 
If thou, dear, wert with me. 


By bight of doubt and cliff of fear 
Let currents racing be: 

For guiding star is ever near, 
When thou, dear, art with me. 


—James]McLeod 











1 young man of eighteen. 


used extensively on the heavy trucks and cars 
which went to the front during the World,War. 

Stephen Jenks, Jr., son of Captain Stephen 
Jenks, was the first manufacturer of bolts, nuts, 
and screws in America. In 1820 he began mak- 
ing bolts in the “Old Forge Shop.” Colonel 
Jenks was the first to introduce cold punching 
from bar iron. Hence Pawtucket justly lays 
claim to having been the birthplace ‘of the cold 
punched nut industry in America. The firm 
he founded is now known as the William H. 
Haskell Manufacturing Company, of Pawtucket. 
Stephen Jenks, Jr., also introduced the first ma- 
chine for opening cotton in Pawtucket. From 
that time on all cotton, instead of being sent out 
to private families to be whipped, was brought 
to the forge shop from all the mills for miles 
around and returned in bags in condition to be 


used. 


Alvin Jenks, son of Stephen Jenks, Jr., and a 
y direct descendant of the original Joseph Jenks of 
» Lynn, was a member of the original firm of 
ange Jenks and Sons. In 1830 he entered 
into partnership with his brother-in-law, David 
Gilmore Fales, and came to Central Falls a 
He learned the machin- 
ist’s trade in the shops of David Jenks and Com- 
pany. Heand Alvin Jenks began business under 
the firm name of Fales and Jenks, and estab- 
lished what is now the Fales and Jenks Machine 
Company. Capt. Alvin Jenks perfected ring 
spinning. In 1845 began making ring spinning 
frames and in 1846 ring twisters, the first in this 
country. 

In 1854 Alvin F. Jenks and John R. Fales, 
sons of the founders, were admitted to member- 
ship in the firm. In 1865 the establishment, 
which is one of the oldest in the United States, 
removed to Pawtucket, where it has been con- 
tinued on a larger scale. The founders are re- 
membered as mechanics of rare skill, sterling 
character and good judgment. 

Henry F. Jenks was another member of the 
family noted as an iron worker and inventor. In 
1864 he invented the Jenks window spring, which 
met with a ready response from the public, and 
a company was immediately formed to manu- 
facture it. Among many other of Mr. Jenks’ 
inventions was the Jenks’ Drinking fountain, 
which for many years was in use in almost every 
State in the Union, and hundreds of the foun- 
tains were built at his factory. 

In 1790, one hundred and nineteen years after 
Joseph Jenks founded Pawtucket, Moses Brown 
brought here from Pennsylvania Samuel Slater, 
who established in Pawtucket the first successful 
cotton mill in America, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the great cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of our country. Stephen A. Jenks, too, had 
much to do with the successful building up of 
the cotton manufacturing industry in the United 
States, and was closely connected with many of 
the mills throughout the country. 

But primarily the Jenks family, and its for- 
tune, has been built upon an “iron” foundation. 
It has been engaged in some form of iron found- 
ing and manufacturing without interruption from 
the days of Joseph Jenks of Lynn to the present 
time. 
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A Declaration for Florida 


Made by the Florida Association of Real Estate Boards at its Convention in Lakeland, 
November 5th, 1925 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


National Magazine, 
952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Chapple:— 


throughout the nation. 


RGG:S 





FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 
OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 


Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor, 


Enclosed I am sending you a copy of a Declaration 
made by our Association in convention recently at Lakeland. 


It occurs to me that you might be interested in 
this and possibly be in a position to use it in some form. 


I want to assure you that we appreciate the fine 
courtesy of the "National Magazine," and I am sure your 


valuable magazine will find this effort meeting with a 
hearty response not only from the people of Florida but 


Very sincerely yours, 


November 28th, 1925. 


Field Secretary. 








UR Country, being a sisterhood of sym- 
pathetic states, we the Realtors of Florida, 
rejoice in the superb development that has 

come to the Nation during the past century and a 
half; and we commend each state that, through 
the daring and vision of its people, has made 
known to the world the attractions and resources 
that have justified the varied developments which 
now glorify the varied parts of this great Union. 

Because of the mutual dependence and joint 
interest of all, we ask the Realtors of the United 
States to consider certain definite affirmations 
which we make regarding Florida, and which we 
shall express without exaggeration or boastfulness. 

We affirm and know that the state of Florida 
has a longer coast line and indentations of bays, 
estuaries and rivers than any other state in the 
Union. 

We affirm and know that as the Atlantic 
Ocean lies on the east of Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south and west of Florida, these 
tremendous bodies of water do so modify the 
climate as to render impossible violent extremes 
of temperature. 


We affirm and know that the most northerly 
line of Florida is farther south than the most 
northerly line of Mexico, and that, therefore, the 
state of Florida having an undulating surface but 
no mountain ranges, represents an ideal place to 
realize the agricultural advantages and personal 
comforts which come from a long, equable grow- 
ing season. 

We affirm and know that the high and firm- 
margined lakes of Florida number many thou- 
sands and that these are well distributed over 
the state, from Lake Okeechobee (the largest 
fresh water lake lying wholly within any one 
state of the Union) around to Pensacola, and 
that these lakes are a characteristic feature of 
the scenery and beauty of the state. 

We affirm and know that the artesian water 
supply of Florida and the countless springs, 
medicinal and otherwise, ranging in size from 
river heads, like Wakulla Springs in Wakulla 
County and Silver Springs in Marion County, 
down to the rills of the hills, do guarantee 
for Florida a fine naturally-filtered water 
supply. 


We affirm and know that the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Gulf and the numerous rivers and lakes of the 
state contain an unequalled variety of fish for 
sport and food. 

We affirm and know that as the Florida waters 
are the winter home of northern water fow! and 
that as the forests still hold plentiful wild life, 
both bird and animal, for hunting, Florida is a 
mecca for sportsmen. 

We affirm and know that the soil varieties of 
Florida are as remarkable as the extent of the 
state itself, being favorable to early winter vege- 
tables, to tropical and sub-tropical fruits and 
plants, and yet adaptable to those general «gri- 
cultural products which are usually considered 
the chief heritage of the central and northwestern 
states of the Mississippi Valley. Consequently, 
we affirm and know that under modern sysiems 
of cultivation, men and women can secure a 
profitable agricultural income from compara- 
tively small acreage in Florida. 

We affirm and know that the mineral resources 
of Florida are suited to the needs of the nation’s 
agriculture, of the nation’s progress of building 
and to highway construction, together with many 
uses yet to be evolved through increasing indus- 
trial development. 

We affirm and know that the educational sys- 
tem of Florida is progressive and expanding rap- 
idly to meet the remarkable influx of a new 
population. The University of Florida at 
Gainesville and the Florida State College for 
Women at Tallahassee stand high in the esteem 
of the educational authorities of the nation. 

We affirm and know that Florida, by means of 
its State Highway Department is rapidly co- 
ordinating all features of highway development 
in all counties, at the same time that it is carrying 
through to completion several preferential trunk 
lines, both with and without Federal aid. 


We affirm and know that the government of 
Florida is simple, straight-forward and inexpen- 
sive; that the state has carried forward many of 
its great plans of internal improvements with- 
out incurring any bonded debt; and that Florida 
as a state is therefore peculiar in its freedom from 
debt and in the lightness of its general burden 
upon its citizens. In this connection we declare 
our approval of the constitutional inhibition 
against either state income or state inheritance 
tax, and the refusal of the Legislature to impose 
taxes on either capital stock, or franchises, on 
annual corporation, on securities, or on intangi- 
bles of any kind. 

These affirmations and expressions of knowl- 
edge are set forth in simple form in order that 
the Realtors of the United States may unders‘ and 
why there is a nation-wide interest in Florida. 
They are also set forth in order to assure the 
people of all other states that Florida is no* at- 
tempting to detract from others, but, is simply 
desirous of making its contribution to the g:cat- 
ness of the whole United States. 
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The Call of the Pine Tree State 


In the good old summer time its lakes and streams, its mountains and valleys, its woodland trails and 
beautiful auto roads beckon alluringly to the tourist and the summer visitor 


than any other thing that grows. The 

giant trees of California antedate the birth 
of Christ, and reach far back to the days of 
Chaldean glory. 

Of all the trees that grow, perhaps the pine 
stands closest in human affection. Year after 
year, century after century, it has been associ- 
ate’ with Yuletide. Who could think of Christ- 
mas without an evergreen tree—those temple- 
spired pines that come from Maine? 

Poets have sung their Christmas carols amid 
the scent of the evergreen nines from the north. 
Thoughts of Christmas, with its bracing, tingling 
air, and snow and reindeer and the jingling of 
bells, cluster around one thing in the childish 
fancy—and that is the green-sheen Christmas 
tree. laden with gifts hidden in its shadowed 
bouchs beneath the tinsel and the glow of candles. 

A'l the world loves Christmas time. Encir- 
cling the Christmas tree are the sweet and tender 
memories of home and childhood. 

You cannot think of Christmas trees down 
New England way, without thinking of Maine. 
Indeed, is not Maine the Pine Tree State—among 
the first to be admitted to the Union of the new 
Republic, and to give form to a national flag? 

In colonial times the sturdy men from the 
Pine Tree areas of the North contributed much 
toward the freedom of this land of ours. 

All in all, the pine tree has associations that 
range from the tenderest to the sturdiest senti- 
ments and recollections. Small wonder is it then 
that people everywhere are now turning their 
thoughts to homes in the primeval woods of this 
Pine Tree State. 

Just as Florida offers its unsurpassed advan- 
tages for the cold winter months, so Maine, with 
its bracing, health-giving atmosphere and groups 
of towering pines, offers a respite from the sultry 
summer in a restful retreat—away from the dust, 
stress and weariness of the whirling activities of 
the city. 

This thought must have inspired Mr. Saddle- 
mire, the New York lumberman, when he stood 
among the wonderful trees on the shores of the 
lake that has now been christened ‘‘Lucerne-in- 
Maine,” and hesitated to apply the woodman’s 
axe because he saw the alternative picture of 
many homes nestling beneath the boughs of those 
trees—homes among the rustling leaves which 
ever sing the refrain of restful peace and kindly 
benediction, whether you wake or sleep. 

The great Orono, Chief of the Penobscots and 
faithful friend of George Washington, recognized 
the beauty, charm and grandeur of the moun- 
tains surrounding the lake that is now Lucerne-in- 
Maine, and reserved the entire region as his own 
private hunting grounds. And now his descend- 
an’, Old Chief Nicolar, from his home just to the 
north, looks on with approval while his white 
brothers proceed to transform his ancestral hunt- 
ing grounds into the nation’s most inviting all- 
ye.r playground. 


ee have lived longer with Mother Earth 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


All Maine seems inspired with the prospect of 
what Lucerne-in-Maine is about to be. Among 
the many poems that are coming out of Maine, I 
have chosen one written by Arthur L. Griffiths, 
as most fully expressing the call of the Pine Tree 
State: 

“LUCERNE-IN-MAINE” 


Take off thy cap, thou passing pilgrim, 

Fly to the winds thy further search: 

He who made earth and heaven above thee 
Has made, right here, a heaven on earth. 

A heaven on earth! Stand ye in rev’rence! 
Remove the cov’ring from thy head! 
Lucerne-in-Maine, unrivalled, greets thee, 
Jehovah's gift to which thou’rt led. 


Aeons of sculpture lie before thee— 
Artistry from the Father’s hand: 

A Chalice green with diamonds studded, 
Its lips with stately pines made grand. 

A heaven on earth! Stand ye in rev’rence! 
Remove the cov’ring from thy head! 
Lucerne-in-Maine, unrivalled, greets thee, 
Jehovah’s gift to which thou’rt led. 


The mighty glaciers were God’s chisels, 
The torrents then swept o’er the scene, 
Then laughing tears from face of heaven 
Made crystal lakes beneath the green. 

A heaven on earth! Stand ye in rev’rence! 
Remove the cov’ring from thy head! 
Lucerne-in-Maine, unrivalled, greets thee. 
Jehovah's gift to which thou’rt led. 


Around, as if the entrance guarding, 

Great mountains stand in silence deep, 
And o’er the placid waters hanging, 

The brilliant stars their vigil keep. 

A heaven on earth! Stand ye in rev’rence! 
Remove the cov’ring from thy head! 
Lucerne-in-Maine, unrivalled, greets thee. 
Jehovah's gift to which thou’rt led. 


Ye dweller in the noise wracked city, 
Listen to Nature’s subtle call; 

Lucerne’s bright waters, air, and setting 
Will soothe thee, calm thee, give thee all: 
A heaven on earth! Accept its welcome, 
Remove the cares from off thy head! 
Lucerne-in-Maine, unrivalled, greets thee, 
Jehovah's gift to which thou’rt led. 


These are lofty lines; but no less appealing are 
two gems from the pen of James Terrence 
McAloon, whose idylic concepts and his love of 
romance are expressed in lines that tell of his 
Celtic origin quite as clearly as the name his 
father gave him. 


FANTASIA 


Gnarled trees, like ogres grim, 

People the dark, and the fancy rouse; 

And here, in these darksome glens, at night 
The Fairy Folk make bold carouse. 

Every hollow tree doth a wood-elf house; 
And when the moon tops the eastern rim 
Like woodland sylph, so pale and slim, 

In the mystic depths of the mossy fen, 

The tiny maids and the gnomish men 

To elfin music sway and glide 

In the enchanted circle on the mountain-side. 
Yon group of moss-grown rocks you see 

Are not what they appear to be; 

In reality, they’re a Castle Keep 

Where the Wee Folk in the daytime sleep, 
And wait for the full moon again to 

Shine while they dance to elfin strain 

In this primeval paradise, Lucerne-in-Maine. 


TWILIGHT IN MAINE 


Twilight—and the long light gleams 
Slant-wise between the notched hills. 

The water in the sunset glory beams, 
With richest wine the lake, a chalice, fills. 


The purple coves at mystic twilight hour 
Like alcoves in an ancient castle’s hall, 
They spell Romance; and he indeed is dour 
Who does not list to sweet Adventure’s call. 


Somewhere across the lake a shallop glides 
Out from another purpled hidden shore; 
The sun’s last beam, as o’er the tide it rides 
Lights the gems from the dripping oar. 


The gold of the blazing west 
Blends to the sunset green; 

And the evening star, an amethyst, 
On the Western steeps is seen. 


Oh, Enchantment is here in our glades, 

On our lakes, in our cc ves, our domain. 

Oh, come ere thy Romance all fades 

Know Youth; know Life; just know Maine! 





Katahdin. 


HRONOLOGICALLY considered, Maine is one of the oldest of the states. 
seventeenth century English, French and Spanish fishermen and fur traders visited the Maine 
coast, taking codfish on the banks, and trading for peltries with the Indians. 

The experiences of the fishing skippers who skirted these uncharted coasts led to the explora- 
tions of De Monts and Champlain in 1605, under a charter from Henri of Navarre, granting to 
De Monts all the territory from the latitude of Philadelphia to a parallel just north of Mount 
They established their first settlement on St. Croix Island in the boundary river of 


Very early in the 





that name, near the present site of Calais, Maine. 

Bartholomew Gosnold in 1604 had taken the northern route across the Altantic, with a ship- 
load of intending settlers, and landed in York harbor, but did not like the outlook and kept on 
south to double Cape Cod and found his abortive Elizabeth Island Colony, but in his account he 
mentions the existence of prior settlements at Monhegan and Pemaquid. 

The same year Captain George Weymouth; in his English ship Archangel, explored the Saga- 
dahoc and Penobscot regions for some distance from the sea, and named after Rozier, the historian 
of his voyages, the cape south of Castine, which still bears his name. Fifty years earlier Andre 
Thevet, another French adventurer, had visited the Penobscot and found that ten years before a 
small French fort had been erected at its mouth, which Thevet and his companions styled the 
“Fort of Norumbega,” for here if anywhere they believed must have stood that mystical city of 
Norumbega, whose silver pillars and golden domes were still believed to exist, on the testimony 
of more than one adventurer, who claimed to have witnessed its glories of beauty and treasure. 
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Seeing Is Believing 


The naked truth is never so apparent as when you set your feet 


O the man who never has been in Florida, 
all these stories of its fertility—its pro- 
liferation—are read and listened to as 

mere fairy tales. And although there may be a 
modicum of truth in a narrative relating to elfs 
and fays, the average northerner who has not 
yet set his feet on the ground in Florida sees not 
an iota of truth in anything emanating from that 
state. 

Somebody has said that nobody is so blind as 
the man who will not look. I know that isn’t 
the literal quotation, but it’s the exact meaning. 
Last August and September I spent considerable 
time in traveling over the state of Florida with a 
view to learning the truth about it at first hand. 
I had my eyes open, and I looked. I saw things 
that to me were almost unbelievable, even though 
seeing is believing. I trekked—by gasoline 
wagon—up one side, down the other, and through 
the middle of the big peninsula; so I learned my 
Florida, forward and backward. 

Having been born and reared in the midwest, 
where soil means corn and corn means hogs, 
naturally my thoughts ran largely to the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the sometimes maligned 
I made enquiry. I looked, saw, and 
listened. And my information and deductions 
convince me that in all the hundreds of millions 
of square miles in the United States there is not 
another patch of fifty and some odd thousands 
of square miles that is so productive of food pro- 
ducing vegetation as the state of Florida. 

And yet such a statement is not believed in 
the north—east or west. They eat Florida pine- 
apples and pause not to question whence they 
come. When chill winter blasts rattle the doors 
of the northern folk their market stands are 
offering early vegetables—lettuce, radishes, and 
onions grown in Florida. To the northerner in 
the east, grapefruit and oranges come either 
from California or Florida—it matters not—and 
if some of them come from Italy, it’s all the same. 

An Italian grocer in New York City told me 
recently that no more oranges ever will come into 
the New York market from Florida, as all of the 
orange groves in that state have been cleared 
away and the land has been cut up into town 
lots. When I told him that he had been misin- 
formed he seemed to be sorely disappointed and 
acknowledged that he had hoped that was the 
true status of the situation in Florida, as in that 
event Italian citrus fruits would again take the 
center of the stage in the United States. 

Well it’s not true—Florida citrus groves have 
not been disturbed to any appreciable extent by 
land promoters. Because cf the activities in 
real estate throughout the state, some groves 
have been neglected—nobody has had time to 
pick the fruit when during the same period of 
time they might pick a million dollars in profits 
—the sort of picking that in time to come will 
establish more groves rather than destroy any 
of them. 

At Radair Park, on the 


state. 


West Coast near 


of Florida’s Fertile acres 


By FARQUSON JOHNSON 


Punta Gorda, is as pretty a grove as one would 
see in a day’s travel anywhere. There are 
oranges, tangerines, lemons, limes, and grape- 
fruit—all in endless variety, and the trees at this 
time of year lazily nod with their burden of luxu- 
rious golden fruit. Did the developers of this 
property destroy this grove? No, indeed! They 
value it as one of their chief assets. 

In the Radair Park tract there are upwards of 
six hundred acres bordering on the beautiful 
Allapatchee River—a placid stream not second 
in attractiveness even to the far sung Suwannee 
River. The citrus grove consists of about thirty 
acres along the high banks of this river and near 
the main entrance to the park. Cut up into 
building lots at the average prices prevailing in 
the Charlotte Harbor section, the developing 
company would realize something like a half 
million dollars by selling it. Ernest Pearce, man- 
aging director and an officer of the developing 
company, says it is worth more than that as one 
of the many alluring features of the development. 

Perhaps in some sections of Florida where 
citrus fruits have not been particularly profitable 
some portions of groves have been sacrificed to 
make way for home sites, but in my travels 
through the state I have seen but very few ex- 
amples of such wanton waste. 

Getting back to the subject of agriculture, I 
have yet to see any place in the world that pro- 
duces the infinite variety of food stuff that one 
finds in Florida. 

As this is being written from Punta Gorda, 
county seat of Charlotte County, I shall not go 
outside of this immediate vicinity in naming a 
few of its chief products, many of which will be 
found in other sections of the state. 

Besides oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, they 
raise tangerines, limes, satsumas, kumquats, and 
every other citrus edible; then strawberries and 
similar succulent products of the vine, including 
grapes; bananas are common here, as also are 
guavas, cherries, mangoes, and persimmons; and 
Punta Gorda is the finest pineapple section in 
Florida, bar none. 

Vegetables—potatoes, eggplant, peppers, to- 
matoes, celery, beets, cabbage, onions, cucum- 
bers, turnips, parsnips—not to mention the in- 
numerable home garden variations familiar to 
all—salad and garnishment essentials so dear to 
the epicurean tastes of the American food con- 
sumer. 

And then—stop, look, and listen: Fish—sea 
food and shell fish—aquatic animals galore— 
enough to satiate the appetites of the gormands 
of the world. Pompano, that delectable delicacy 
—cooked to a turn by that versatile realtor, Bill 
Bidwell of Punta Gorda—say!—no more can be 
said. But as I have introduced the subject, let 
me tell you all. At Bill Bidwell’s home table I 
sat down to a large portion of native oysters 
drowned with a sauce—I’ll bet Mrs. Bidwell 

Continued on page 220 
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These pineapples were grown in Punta Gorda, 
county seat of Charlotte County, noted for its supe- 
rior agricultural products 
Bananas are profitable in Charlotte County, those 
shown above being grown by A. Rickenbach of 

Punta Gorda ‘ 

The modest home of Mayor Jack of Punta Gord.: is 

hidden by surrounding palms, four different va"ie- 
ties being shown in above photograph 
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« Affairs in Florida 


\WV HEN I looked upon the original of one 


of the oldest maps in existence, I was 
thrilled to see that the great expanse of 

untry now known as North America, dis- 
vered by Christopher Columbus, was named 
rra Florida. The only perfect outline in that 
ap was of the state of Florida and the Gulf of 
xico, indicating that this area of the Western 
nisphere was first concretely known to the 

Spanish explorers. 

‘o me there has always been something fasci- 
nating about a map, and today that of Florida, 
perhaps, is the most magnetic map in existence. 
Upon maps, Napoleon planned his campaign, and 
when I was in Bagdad last year I found maps of 
original plans of Damascus, the oldest inhabited 
city in the world, indicating that from earliest 
time real estate and maps have been indissolubly 
associated with the progress of civilization. 

In Roger Babson’s wonderful collection of 
maps, I found one showing California as an island. 
The early explorers thought that the Gulf of 
Lower California extended up toward the north. 
But in all the maps of North America from the 
earliest possible time, whether of Spanish, French 
or English design, the boundaries of Florida have 
always been clearly and quite capably defined. 

Have you ever stopped to think that maps and 
geography are the fundamental bases of educa- 
tion—for without a knowledge of geography, as 
revealed in maps, what is your history worth? 
One cannot have an adequate conception of what 
has never been located, and maps and geography 
are the visible records of location. 

Early in my school days I remember going 
over the large school geography and of there see- 
ing that little yellow strip to the South—Florida. 
The world is revealed to the mind through geog- 
raphy. Out of geography and out of history 
come all other branches of modern education. 

In this collection is a large map called the 
Coleman Hall Map, the largest map of the 
United States. It shows a portion of the earth’s 
surface with the topography of the hills and 
valleys correct to a minute degree. All maps and 
geographies are to some extent incorrect because 
they do not take into consideration the curvature 

t the globe. What is directly south on a map 
is not directly south by the compass. It is 
ither to the east or west. We do not think of 
South America as east of North America, but so 

s, for Panama is directly south of New York. 

3bson’s map will change the prevailing notions 


S to the geography of the country and give a tig 


re accurate idea of the surface of the earth. 


Photographs can be taken of different sections, 
giving the exact latitude and longitude. An 
arrangement has been contrived so that the rail- 
road lines, automobile roads, cities and towns, 
may be flashed upon the map when desired, thus 
eliminating the confusion that is entailed in 
trying to put everything in view upon the map 
at one time. It is following out the principle 
laid down in the automobile maps, where nothing 
but roads is shown, eliminating even the railroads. 

Roger Babson has provided in this one map, 
something that will be of increasingly incalcu- 
lable value. All progress is graphically por- 
trayed in maps or charts. In viewing a succes- 
sion of maps, the growth and development of a 
hemisphere is revealed. Out of the innate, human 
impulse to study maps has grown the intensity 
of interest that now prevails in Florida. It has 
been grimly remarked that in Florida all devel- 
opment started with a blue print and a few 
stakes. 


INDIA fupator 


“Commercial geography is one of the most im- 
portant studies in the curricula of our schools,” 
says Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. In 
commercial geography the relations of nations 
and peoples are studied with a distinct idea as 
to location and environment. For, after all, the 
human race is more or less a result of environ- 
ment, which is indicated in the mass of maps 
which have marked the development of the world. 


HIS is what Everett W. Lord, Dean of the 

College if Business Administration of Boston 

University, has to say in reply to the question, 
‘Why Florida?”’: 

The current interest in Florida may have a 
substantial foundation, or it may, and to my 
mind most likely has, only a partial foundation. 
In fact, together with a psychological basis such 
as that on which many famous investment 
bubbles have rested, Florida, of course, has some- 
thing substantial to offer in soil and climate. 








NCIENT SPANISH MAP of North and South America. Note that while the outlines by comparison 

with modern maps are in general greatly distorted, the peninsula of Florida is indicated with substan- 

accuracy—also that a very considerable portion of the North American continent was known to the 
map-maker as “Terra florida” 
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But comparatively few who are buying or con- 
sidering the purchase of land there are personally 
interested in the fertility of the soil or the salu- 
brity of the climate; they are buying solely for 
the purpose of selling again, and so long as that 
is the attitude of the public the conditions are 
artificial, stimulated by the speculative desire 
rather than sustained by sound business instinct. 

Florida has much to offer to the home-seeker, 
the truck farmer, or the fruit- grower, and I 
should not hesitate to recommend to anyone 
whose interests may be so classed, that he make, 
if he can, a reasonable investment in Florida 
real estate. Of course, the difficulty is that the 
real estate on the market has been artificially 
raised in price to a point so high that land cannot 
profitably be occupied for homes or used for 
agriculture. 

In my opinion, practically all of this property 
will soon touch a point beyond which it cannot 
go, and must then recede in price until the 
figures put upon it at least approximate its true 
value. I cannot feel it is possible for the current 
inflation of prices to continue, and do not see 
how inflation can be overcome without serious 
loss to some speculators. 

My feeling is, indeed, that purchase of Florida 
real estate under existing conditions is distinctly 
a speculation and not an investment. 


HINGS seem to be progressing swimmingly 
at the Boston and Florida Realty Trust’s 
West Coast development, El-Jobe-An. Joel 
Bean, the prominent Boston realtor, is one of 
the master minds of this enterprise, and it is, 
therefore, no more than fitting that his prowess 
as a builder of cities and subdivisions should be 
commemorated in the name of his Florida de- 
velopment. 
El-Jobe-An is rapidly assuming the aspect of 
a town. Clearing and building is going on at a 
great rate. 


“The Trust,” one of its officers explained to 
me recently, “has not long since begun the pub- 
lication of a paper called Florida Opportunities, 
in the interest of El-Jobe-An. We intend to 
send it to a select list every month in order to 
keep the people in touch with developments at 
Charlotte Harbor. Later it will become the 
official newspaper of the new city.” 

The spokesman is a recently returned visitor 
to El-Jobe-An and his recital of events in Florida 
is the last word with regard to information 
touching upon the region that was once the realm 
of the Duke of Myakka. 

“T saw our development manager at El- 
Jobe-An,” he told me, “‘and he declares that 
everything is moving satisfactorily. He knows 
his business all right, does Mr. Blood. At the 
present time he has five Fordson tractors in oper- 
ation. One is running the sawmill, another is 
hauling the timber, a third is operating the 
stump puller, another pulling the palmetto plow, 
and still another is running the Wehr road 
machine. 

“Soon we are going to have a gasoline roller 
delivered to be used in rolling the streets. I had 
two carloads of lumber delivered at El-Jobe-An 
just before I left and a force of carpenters were 
sent from Dade City to the Harbor. They 
started work the following Monday and are 
already busily engaged in building an extension 
of seventy feet on the hotel. 

“Besides this addition, they are going to put 
up a building 100 feet by 20 which will be divided 
into rooms ten feet square in which we are going 
to house the carpenters, plumbers and other 
laborers. We have also finished the top story of 
a large building which we had on the waterfront, 
and which we are dividing into apartments of 
three rooms each. On my way up here I pur- 
chased furnishings for fifty-eight rooms so that in 


Beautiful scene at Coconut Grove illustrating the 


massed grouping in the planting of estates. 
shows the setting of baby coconuts 


By courtesy of the Hollywood Magazine 
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the course of three weeks time, the housing con- 
ditions for the workmen at El-Jobe-An will be 
considerably relieved. 

“There has been quite an influx of newcomers 
of late, and most of them are now getting ready 
to build cottages for the winter. Two cottages 
have already been constructed and several more 
are now under way. Things seem to be moving 
with both speed and precision.” 


FLORIDA'S coming into her own has been the 

incentive to the construction of numerous 
hotels in various styles of architecture, ranging 
from the common, garden variety of sky-scraping 
concrete building to the luxuriously tropical- 
looking Spanish-American and Moorish hostel- 
ries, and from the many-storied bee-hives with 
“eastern exposure” to the low and rambling 
mission-like structures within the interior. Now, 
however, the land of the mythical fountain of 
youth is to have a new departure in hotel con- 
struction—what is declared to be the world’s first 
real floating hotel. 

According to information that has but recently 
been made public, a syndicate has purchased an 
iron steamer, the Minnesota, formerly owned by 
George S. Bennett, and for some time a common 
sight to visitors to the dock region of New 
Orleans. 

This vessel, according to the McIntosh Ship 
Agency, the syndicate already mentioned, pro- 
poses to recondition and fit her for the accom- 
modation of visitors to Florida during the tourist 
season, after which it is to be transferred to 
Miami and tied up there. Ifthe plans now under 
way are not changed, the Minnesota will furnish 
accommodation to the most exclusive of the win- 
ter tourists, and owing to its novelty, is destined 
to become one of the outstanding attractions of 
the city, the charms of which it will greatly 
enhance. 

Reported to be a vessel of 3,320 tons, the Min- 
nesota has 124 outside staterooms, to which the 
reconditioning process, it is declared, will add 
another forty-five. 


SOME of the cynics who have been trying to 

check the flow of travel to Florida take plea- 
sure in reciting the tragic story of the ‘‘Missis- 
sippi bubble” and hint that it may be repeated 


in the development of Florida. They forget to 
tell us that the country and conditions are en- 
tirely different; that Florida’s ways are not those 
of the early Mississippi region; that the general 
intelligence and information with regard to the 
land of eternal youth is much more definite 
than the information then obtainable. Florida’s 
growth is not the result of a sudden upheaval, 
but of an evolution of years of confidence and in- 
vestments with an all-impelling, dominating con- 
viction that has been in the mind of human be- 
ings ever since the day when they read or saw 
pictures of the Garden of Eden portrayed in 
tropical splendor. The Peninsular state insists 
that a perfect climate is the smile of God — and 
as eternal as the promises in holy writ 


REAT areas of cut-over land, with scarcely 

an indication that a human being has ever 
passed that way, which once were considered 
worthless, are now selling at big prices. Here, 
too, development goes merrily on. If there was 
ever a place where the waste-lands now blosso.n 
as the rose, it is Florida. With its plentiful 
rains and its morning sunshine, its fossil be:ls 
rich in the elements that make good fertilizer, 
Florida is undoubtedly the garden spot of the 
country. 
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In the Highlands of Florida 


With the advent of smooth asphalt roads a new section of Uncle Sam’s wonder state is coming into 
prominence, giving rise to an entirely different conception of Florida than has 





HERE are parts of Florida which, Cin- 

derella-like, have worked along industri- 

ously, washing the pots and kettles and 
scrubbing the floors of progress while gayer sister- 
communities locked arms with the “Pleasure 
Seekers’”’ and jazzed forth on a season of social 
activity. Floridians themselves have failed to 
advertise state assets, aside from the beach bath- 
ing beauties who are supposed to be wonderfully 
restful to tired business men with aging eyes. 
But these Cinderella communities are coming 
inio their own and, properly sponsored, it will 
be but a short time until they are wearing the 
golden slippers, which, indeed, some of them are 
already doing. 

‘Imperial Polk,” as it is called by its 65,000 
boosters, is at the head of Florida’s Scenic High- 
lands, a hilly, rolling region which begins near 
Haines City and extends to the southward a 
hundred miles or so to the edge of the Everglades. 
“Velvet highways” have made this area popular 
during the past year and brought it to the atten- 
tion of more Florida visitors than ever before. 
Many of its cities will have their first “‘tourist 
season” this year, although they are larger than 
some of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico resorts 
that have had their ‘“‘winter rush” for a quarter 
of a century. 

There is no mountainous grandeur in this 
region. It is similar in topography to southern 
Indiana and Ohio which resemble Wisconsin and 
Minnesota except that the latter have innum- 
erable lakes, like this highland region of Florida, 
which boasts everything that any other section 
of the state has with the exception of salt water. 
The hundreds of lakes abound in fish. There 
are black bass weighing ten and twelve pounds 
that have never seen a hook. For a long time I 
never saw one of these fish, though I did not 
doubt their existence, for I had heard of them in 
every civic club in Florida, and only the triple 
distilled essence of truth is passed around by 
Kiwanisans and Lions and Rotarians. More 
recently I have seen these Goliaths of the bass 
family, and I know that they tip the beams at 
twelve pounds, boatside. One could retreat to 
a shack on the edge of almost any lake in Florida 
Highlands and believe himself in Wisconsin, ex- 
cept that returning from a day’s conquest of bass, 
he could stray into a grove and pluck a hatful of 
luscious oranges, or, in winter, he might return 
from bagging ducks to wander into a strawberry 
patch and prevent a quart or so—we are speaking 
of strawberries—from finding their way to some 
northern table for Christmas dinner. 

“Imperial Polk” wants it emphatically under- 
‘ood that it is past the experimenial stage, 
riculturally. It is one of two counties in the 
xte whose crops bring more than $4,000,000 
nually. Its nearly three million citrus trees 
roduce more than four and a half million crates 
fruit annually. In carload shipments, it out- 


n 


na 


rinks its nearest rival by more than 5,000 cars. 
etween September 1, 1924, and July 30, 1925, 


hitherto obtained 


By GLENN LONG 


Florida shipped 53,254 carloads of citrus frvits, 
mostly grapefruit and oranges, and of this total 
Polk County shipped 12,878 carloads. 

Seventy years ago, thirty years before Miami 
dreamed of being more than a Seminole village 
and when the trees from which St. Petersburg’s 
famous green benches are made were no more 
than saplings, the foundations for Polk County’s 
present fame for citrus fruit production were laid. 
Sturdy pioneers in 1850 planted the first groves. 
Some of these original groves are still in good 
condition. Even before the first railroad was 
built through the territory in 1884—the almost- 
forgotten narrow-gauge Orange Belt railway— 
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annual production. 

products in its South Florida Fair exhibit in 

Tampa, 1924, when Polk took the grand prize. 
The county is near the strawberry center of the 


There were 900 Polk County 


state. It adjoins Hillsborough County, in which 
is located Plant City, generally accepted as the 
heart of Florida’s strawberry industry. Thzse 
two counties have more than a thousand acres 
each, planted to strawberries. 

It is interesting to note that in this area the 
school board takes cognizance of one of the lead- 
ing industries and governs the terms accordingly. 
County schools here open in June and continue 
through to the first of the year, dismissing at 
that time so that the children will be available 
for harvesting the crop. No doubt many a 
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Nao hurricane, earthquake nor fire swept this area on the shores of Lake Mirror, Lakeland, 


Florida, but the hand of progress. 


A new central fire station will occupy part of this site, which was 


purchased by the city for $250,000, as a part of its program calling for the construction of a civic center 
about the lake which is paralleled on the — by = main thoroughfare leading into the city from the 
ast Coast 


there had been created a demand for these fruits 
on the northern markets. By a tedious, labori- 
ous process the growers packed their fruit into 
clumsy wagons which lumbering oxen pulled over 
sandy trails seventy-five miles to Tampa from 
where they were shipped by boat. The freeze 
of 1895 was a stunning blow. It checked plant- 
ing for more than a decade, but in 1908 the indus- 
try hit its stride again, and since then has moved 
rapidly forward. There are now 80,000 acres 
planted to groves and valued at $140,500,000. 

In Florida one begins to feed on statistics. 
Other Polk County statistics cannot be repressed. 
It is one of three counties producing more than 
$1,000,000 worth of truck for the early northern 
market. It has upwards of $4,000,000 invested 
in cattle and is one of four Florida counties whose 
dairy products bring more than half a million 
dollars annually. Not the least of its assets is 
its manufacturing, which results in a $10,000,000 





small boy could realize his dream of Utopia by 
prevailing upon his parents to live in the north in 
the summer and in this strawberry belt in winter. 

Lumber and naval stores production in the 
county aggregate $3,000,000 annually. Lumber 
represents more than half of this, a large portion 
of it being cut to make way for orange and grape- 
fruit groves. 

What has been pronounced by many avthori- 
ties as the best pebble phosphate beds in the 
world are located in Polk County. It was in the 
“eighties” that the great phosphate discoveries 
in Florida were made, and in 1891 the first ship- 
ments were sent from Polk County. The finding 
of these mines brought on a rush comparable to 
many that have been known in gold mining areas. 
As mineralogists established their value the 
clamor for them grew and exploitation followed, 
both in this country and in Europe and the 
Orient, for the value of phosphate rock as the 
Continued on page 216 
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When McMeekin Goes Shopping 


Six miles of carpeting, a ship load of tea, one hundred and fifty dozen teaspoons, pottery from England, 
rugs from Spain, linens from Ireland, furniture from France, chinaware from Belgium—two 


train loads of goods for the furnishing of the Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami Beach 


7 ’'M! Looking for a man of wide experi- 
ence, and ability, eh? 


“One of those exceptionally unusual 
fellows whom you might need to supervise the 
transportation of a shipload of frisky army mules 
to South Africa, or maybe just supervise a gang 
of hard-boiled miners around an iron mine in the 
Northwest? 

“Maybe you want the same man to turn his 
hand at setting up an oil derrick in Texas, or 
purchasing a swell suite of antique period furni- 
ture for your several million dollar hotel? 

“Maybe you need a man that can see a bargain 
in can-openers a mile away, and knows the differ- 
ence between the cost of a cargo of tea from 
Ceylon and six miles of imported carpets? 

“H’m! I know the very man you want. 
Bill McMeekin.” 

This introductory conversation might have 
occurred at Miami Beach, Florida, some months 
ago, and again it might not. At any rate, it 
serves to bring to the foreground William Glenn 
McMeekin, manager of one of Florida’s greatest 
ocean front hotels, the Roney Plaza. 

Less than one year ago, N. B. T. Roney, noted 
real estate operator and developer of Miami 
Beach, who startled a Florida real estate market 
by negotiating a transaction which involved as 
much money as the Louisiana purchase, decided 
he would build a great ocean front hotel. Mr. 
Roney wanted something different; a hotel that 
would appeal to the most discriminating taste, 
and that, from an architectural point of view, 
would add to the beauty to be found only at 
Miami Beach. The nine-story Roney Plaza 
hotel on the ocean front—a palatial winter and 
summer castle of Spanish splendor and refine- 
ment—is the result. But then Mr. Roney’s 
troubles had just started, so far as that hotel was 
concerned. He was vastly interested in it, and 
forever will be. But Mr. Roney is a busy man. 

He believed that somewhere in the world there 
was a man whom he could employ, and to whom 
he could say, ‘“‘Go ahead and fix it up.” 

In his survey of available material at Miami 
Beach—and Miami Beach, it may be said, has 
some of the world’s best hotel men—Mr. Roney 
came in contact with W. G. McMeekin, who was, 
at that time, managing another Miami Beach 
hotel. 

Mr. Roney decided, in less time than it takes 
to relate the fact, that William Glenn McMeekin 
was the man to manage the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
regardless of the cost, or what Mr. McMeekin 
might say. Mr. McMeekin is, therefore, the 
manager. 

On taking up his new duties Manager Mc- 
Meekin was given these instructions: 

“Go ahead and fix it up. You are the manager 
and operator.” 

One glance at the massive Roney Plaza build- 
ing, with its 350 rooms, its pretentious lounges, 
its various dining rooms, its kitchens, and seven 
thousand other items, would convince most any 


He’s 


individual that Mr. Roney said plenty when he 
told Mr. McMeekin to “‘fix it up.” 

Then and there, it may be recorded, W. G. 
McMeekin found himself in possession of a sev- 
eral million dollar plant, ready for him to operate 
—except the necessary equipment. 

William Glenn McMeekin, a native of Ohio, 
prompted by the spirit of the pioneer and pro- 
vided with that ability that permits men readily 
to adjust themselves to the situation, whatever 
it may be, turned his attention to the Roney 
Plaza. Before some of his experiences in ‘‘fixing 
up” the hotel are related, it might be well to say 
a few words about the man. 

Every youngster of the sterner sex has his 
career mapped out for him by the time he is nine 
months old. The way is charted by fond par- 
ents and all the child has to do is follow the 
chart. Some are born to be preachers, others 
are lawyers, a number are doctors, some are to 
be proliibition enforcement agents, while others 


WILLIAM G. McMEEKIN, manager of the 
palatial new Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami Beach 


are expected to get through by work alone. In 
the case of W. G. McMeekin his parents, aided 
and abetted by other fond relatives, sought to 
steer him into the Fourth Estate. 

Mr. McMeekin’s cousin, John Cockrall, a 
newspaper man of wide reputation in the days 
gone by, insisted that he would make of William 
Glenn a journalist. Just how this. struck 
McMeekin, junior, is best illustrated by the fact 
that a casual survey of the family history shows 
William Glenn, at seventeen years of age, em- 
ployed as a bell boy in the Neil House at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Whether Mr. Cockrall realized it or 
not, it is a fact that the hotel business then and 
there deprived journalism of promising material. 

The next phase of investigation established 
that William G. McMeekin was extending his 
line of activity and was in the employ of the Fred 
Harvey system of hotels and dining cars, and was 
looked upon as a worthy employee. 

About this time the Boer War broke out in 
South Africa and agents of the British govern- 
ment were purchasing army mules ‘by the car- 
load in the West. The adventurous spirit of 
W. G. McMeekin caused him to accept a position 
as overseer of a group of 200 muleteers, and in 
the next chapter of the story he and his assist- 
ants are aboard a steamer, loaded with 2,100 
horses and mules, en route to Cape Town, South 
Africa. At the end of the thirty-four-day ocean 
voyage, the steamer landed at Cape Town in 
time to learn that a plague was sweeping most 
of the country-side, and for this reason Mr. 
McMeekin’s stay in Africa was shorter than he 
anticipated. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. Mc- 
Meekin was taken in tow by another cousin, 
Col. A. E. Humphreys, a mining and oil man of 
wealth and wide reputation. Young McMeekin 
worked for his cousin sinking an iron shaft in the 
Northwest, but again the hotel life urged and he 
returned to his first love—just a few months 
before Colonel Humphreys began his oil career 
and became a multi-millionaire. 

The fact that he had missed untold wealth 
caused McMeekin to falter none whatever. He 
just went to work to find out what the hotel 
business was all about. His first really big under- 
taking was that of furnishing and operating the 
Southern Club at Birmingham, Alabama. Later 
he furnished and operated the Seminole Club at 
Jacksonville. At the Kansas City club a num- 
ber of years, he later became manager of the 
Rexmere, at Stamford, New York. Subse- 
quently, a Miami Beach hotel owner decided that 
Mr. McMeekin was of the type most suited to 
the. fashionable clientele patronizing Miami 
Beach hotels in winter, and then Mr. McMeekin 
came southward farther than ever. 

He had just completed his second successf:1l 
season with the Miami Beach hotel, when Mr. 
Roney, pushing his new Roney Plaza to cor- 
pletion, decided he wanted an exceptional m:n 
to manage his great project. 


Continued on page 210 
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Addison Mizner and Boca Raton 


Building a ‘‘Dream City’’ by the sea that will be a city of sunshine and of picturesque exclusion, so 


DDISON MIZNER has lived the life of 
A a character in one of the virile stories of 
Alaska and the Northwest country for 
which the author, Rex Beach, gained a well- 
deserved niche in the Hall of Popular Approval. 
The episodes in his checkered career are marked 
with the same brilliance and colorful vigor as the 
scenes depicted in the lantern slides which he 
once eked out a precarious living by painting. 
He has time and again scaled the heights of fame 
and fortune only to be met with adversity, but 
through it all has never forgotten to smile and 
begin again. He has fought his own way through 
life in a career that has run the gamut of human 
experience, and once a hopeless invalid, carried 
to Florida in a litter to die, is now one of the 
wealthy and notable personalities in the history 
of Florida development, simply because he 
re‘used to stay down—because he refused to die. 
Successively a prospector in the Klondike in 
the days of the Gold Rush, a gold trader, a 
painter of lantern slides, a traveller and student 
of architecture, an architect and city planner, 
Addison Mizner, “the educated roughneck,” as 
he loves to call himself, is now the head of a 
great corporation which bears his name and the 
purpose of which is to build from a tiny village, 
the miracle city of Boca Raton—a development 
lying between Miami and Palm Beach. 

The creation of masterpieces of architecture 
is by no means a new experience with Addison 
Mizner—nor the creation of a wonder city, 
either. The marvellous and widely-heralded 
beauty of Palm Beach is proof positive of the 
first statement, for practically every one of the 
palatial mansions there—the show places of 
the famous winter resort of society—was first 
dreamed and then built into the mortar and 
stone of reality by Mr. Mizner. And, as to the 
building of a wonder city: 

“All of my life, during all of my wanderings, 
I have dreamed of building such a city,” de- 
clares the “‘educated roughneck” with a far- 
away look in his eye. Throughout a lifetime of 
extraordinary activity he has been building this 
castle in the air, but with the eminently staid 
practicality of the artist who is at once dreamer 
and empiricist, he has not neglected to build on 
a solid foundation. Besides this fact, Addison 
Mizner is fortunate in having inherited the 
building and planning genius of his father, 
vhose name and fame are common by-words in 
California. Lansing Bond Mizner laid out, 
I 
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nany years ago, the present great city of San 
‘rancisco. It was his genius, too, that platted 
e city of Benicia, known to history as the 
rst capital of California, and the town in which 
\ddison Mizner first attended school and learned 
his p’s and q’s. 
Early in his school career it became evident 
that the younger Mizner had a natural inclina- 
m toward the planning of beautiful homes and 
uldings. Hence, it is by no means strange that 
s later life is a record of the quest for further 





restricted that those who dwell there will be lifted into a world of quiet beauty and repose 


learning in the profession for which nature had 
intended him. His pursuit of beauty in archi- 
recture has taken him to some of the most out-of- 
the-way corners of the world, but even in these 
forsaken spots he has found much to enrich his 
store of technical knowledge as well as his 
understanding of human nature—and it must be 
borne in mind that Mr. Mizner is no common 
bread-and-butter philosopher even though he 
has a degree from the school of Experience in 
the College of Hard Knocks to add to those he 
has acquired during many years of study in 
little-heard-of universities in little known por- 
tions of the world. Be it known that Addison 
Mizner has put the finishing touches to the 
technical education he acquired in God’s Country 





DDISON MIZNER, architect, adventurer and 
romantic soldier of fortune, who is realizing 

the dreams of a lifetime in the building of the 
wonder city of Boca Raton, Florida 


by study in the University of Guatemala, Central 
America, and the University of Salamanca, 
Spain, in both of which institutions he acquired 
that perfection in the quaintness of design that 
is an outstanding characteristic of his work. 

“Both in Guatemala and in Salamanca,” says 
Mr. Mizner, “I learned that the quaint style of 
the Spaniards and the Moors could be improved 
upon by the addition of the best of the Greek 
and Gothic styles.”” And by blending of these 
two elements, he has achieved what has come 
to be known as “‘Mizner designs.” 

But Addison Mizner’s education in the uni- 
versities of the world is but a small part of the 
training he has received during his career. 
There is nothing in his experiences which has 
not had its effect upon him and which has not 
played an important part upon his later life— 
if no more than to result in the birth of an 
epigram to add to the already large store which 
his associates and friends have termed ‘The 
Mizner Philosophy.” He has been in many 
places and has seen many things, and it has all 
gone into the making of some of the most beauti- 
ful architecture. 

Mr. Mizner’s early history is a story of fortunes 
successively earned and as regularly lost. Where- 
ever he has been, so it seems, he has found some 
way of attracting money to his standards, but 
by various unfortunate accidents he has over 
and over again suffered the misfortune which 
has more than once meant the breaking of a 
man—the loss of his wealth. 

His first experience of this nature has all the 
romance and adventure of a novel, the scenes 
of which are laid in the frozen North. It trans- 
ports the Jistener to the colorful regions of the 
Alaskan Klondike where law and order were at a 
minimum, and the strength of the strong pre- 
vailed. This episode in his varied career took 
place long before ill health had sent Mizner 
south to await death—or stave it off if possible. 
He had returned from wandering over the face 
of the earth, ever in quest of something new 
under the architectural sun. In company with 
his brother, Wilson Mizner, a playwright of 
great renown, he went to Alaska to make his 
fortune in the Klondike with a pick and shovel. 
Here he found success and fortune, but with 
them came such inroads upon his health that 
physicians gave him up for lost, and told him he 
had but a short time to live. 

Alaska, during the days when Florida’s 
premier architect was prospecting for pay dust 
there, was greatly different from the Alaska of 
today. The arm of the law had not yet been 
stretched far into the region of the Klondike, 
and villainy of the deepest dye was not un- 
common. 

“Tt was a land of plot and counter-plot,” de- 
clares Mr. Mizner. “Life was hard going. 
Plots brewed even among the men employed 
by me to develop my claims.” 
One night the architect stood outside a shanty 
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Addison Mizner’s Living Room at Palm Beach 


and heard his employees plotting to take his 
life and divide his gold among themselves. 
He said nothing, but kept a careful watch all 
that evening for any sign of treachery. In the 
morning he called the men together. 

“Men,” he said, “I stood within earshot last 
night and heard you plot to take my life. I 
have sent a messenger into Dawson with this 
information. The officers have been advised of 
the plot against me. I haven’t a gun; I don’t 
possess one. If you want to gang up and take 
my life, I will be able to give but little defense 
against your odds. If you fellows want to go 
ahead and work, I’ll continue paying you the set 
wages, but if I’m ever laid away, just remember 
that the officers in Dawson have the names of 
each of you.” 

From that time on, there was never a rumble 
from the men, and Mr. Mizner knew that there 
would never be another plot to take his life. Yet 
he lost his gold after all—not at the hands of his 
employees, to be sure—but he lost it neverthe- 
He had taken close to $120,000 worth of 
gold ore out of his mine when Uncle Sam de- 
scended upon him, and with one fell swoop, re- 
moved it from him. “It was due to some legal 
technicality,” he explains, “and it left me prac- 
tically penniless.” 

Though the confiscation of the fortune was a 
severe blow to him, he immediately went back 
to work to recoup his losses. Boom prices being 
then in vogue, he bought a horse for $8,000, and 
went back to panning. 

Though he was again successful as a miner, 
it was not by mining that he built up his second 
fortune. Rather, his panning for pay dirt re- 
sulted in acquiring the funds with which he 
accomplished a financial coup that has in it 
every element of a romantic “killing on Wall 
Street.” 

The ore in Mizner’s mine assayed $17 an 
ounce. Trading posts and saloons struck an 
average of $13 an ounce from mixed gold ore. 
That soon became the standard and all dealings 
in which payment was made in ‘dust’ were 
made on the basis of $13 to the ounce of gold. 

“I didn’t care to give for purchases gold that 
assayed $17 an ounce,”’ says Mr. Mizner, “and 
take my change in money on the $13 standard. 
I cast about for the solution to the puzzle and 
finally hit upon it. The ore at Eldorado Creek 
assayed only $11 an ounce. It was through 
trading ore that I built back my fortune. 


less. 


“On my horse, I would make weekly trips to 
Eldorado Creek and trade my $17 ore for $11 ore. 
Then I would return to Dominion and buy food 
and supplies, giving $11 ore to the trading posts 
and taking my change in money at the $13 
standard. You understand that my $17 gold 
would purchase no more from a trading post 
than $11 gold would. That wasn’t a short- 
change game. It was just good trading, for the 
trading posts would have made $4 on each ounce 
of $17 gold that I turned in to them at the $13 
standard.” 

By following this system, Mizner had soon 
built up his second fortune—a fortune that was 
as ill-fated, and almost as short-lived as the 
first. 

From the Klondike, Mizner went to Samoa 
where he “blew in” the last of the $160,000 he 
had made trading gold and was once more 
practically penniless. But, though he was 
hungry, he was far from being in despair. He 
had long since learned the secret of sticking 
everlastingly to it, and so began almost at once 
to find another way of amassing a fortune. 

Casting about for work, he came upon a 
showman who was travelling through the country 
with a stereopticon, exhibiting scenes of Samoan 


Boca Raton Inlet 


life. With him was a Japanese artist whose 
duty it was to color the slides. About the time 
Mizner met the exhibitor, the Japanese struck 
for a raise, and the showman refusing the in- 
crease, the artist quit him. That was Mizner’s 
opportunity. He applied for the job and was 
hired at a piece wage of $3 per slide. For three 
or four months he held this job, only giving up 
the occupation when he discovered that the 


“The Mirador,’”’ Addison Mizner’s Study 


Japanese had been receiving $8 each for the 
slides he colored. But in the interim Mizner 
had saved some $6,000 and was, therefore, :n 
a more or less independent position. 

Some time later Mr. Mizner was taken death'y 
sick, and the doctors, despairing of his life, sen 
him to Florida in a litter to die. He was ac 
companied by his brother, Wilson, who is nc 
associated with him in the development 
Boca Raton. But just as he had refused 
remain without funds for any length of time 
so now he refused to capitulate to broken healt}. 

For his recovery, Mizner gives the cred: 


solely to the Florida climate, which is not qui 


fair to himself. He is an enthusiastic booste 
for Florida air and sunshine, and the health 
giving qualities of the winter resort is one of 
his favorite topics of conversation. 

“You will find from studying statistics that 
ninety per cent of the people in the world who 
have enough money to retire are more than 
sixty years old,” he declares. “In the North- 
land country, the arteries of these people harden 
and they rapidly fade away. In Florida their 
fervor returns to them. The climate and sun- 
shine makes life worth while for them.” 

Mizner has his living quarters—quarters that 
are unknown to all but a chosen few—in the 
Mizner building at Palm Beach. Here, sur- 
rounded by quaint and picturesque furnishings 
collected in all parts of the world, Mizner lives, 
dreams and perfects his plans for the master 
city of the South. 

It does one’s heart good to see this amiable 
adventurer in the comfort of his quarters. 
Comfort is the sine qua nen of his mode of living; 
and his home, his clothes, his daily habits all 
conform to the principle of supplying the most 
of it. He never wears a necktie, effects white 
linen trousers and a white shirt open at the 
throat. He shuffes about in straw sandals 
without socks, and, all in all, wears as little 
clothes as he possibly can. And this lack of 
raiment goes well with his amplitudinous di- 
mensions. 

‘AWhy not be as comfortable as possible’” 
he asks. “I believe in doing that. I believe 
that people should enjoy themselves while they 
live. I feel better dressed as I am than I wou'd 
feel in cramped clothes. Heavy clothes wee 
necessary in Alaska because the climate male 
the modes. The climate makes the modes ‘n 
Florida.” 
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The Mizner home is a veritable museum. 
Wherever he has been—and he has admittedly 
been pretty nearly everywhere—Mr. Mizner has 
indulged his hobby of purchasing whatever 
relics interested him, and, as a result, his living 
quarters are stocked with an array of trinkets 
and decorations of every conceivable style of 
design, and of every period of interest to the 
connoisseur. He has never let anything stand 
in the way of his securing anything for his 
collection and so when, as a student, he became 
infatuated with the panelling of a room in 
Salamanca University, he dreamed of one day 
possessing it. Four years ago when the uni- 
versity was being restored he secured the finely 
carved old panelled walls and brought them 
to the United States, where they now form his 
dining room. 

The living room looks every bit the museum. 
One of its main features is a fireplace—something 
rarely seen in that Southland—which towers six 
feet from the floor at one end of the room. The 
walls are hung with rare tapestries, while before 
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Residence of Addison Mizner at Lake Boca Raton 
—South elevation, showing water gate 


em stand numerous inviting divans done in 
e rarest and softest of hues. Throughout the 


e touch of the old world prevails. Rare books 
rom all over the world line the walls of Mizner’s 
study. 
old tables of designs that have long since passed 


t 
t 
living quarters in this plain stucco dwelling, 
t 
f 
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Rare old silver, rare old murals, rare 


are common. Maps, drawings and paintings are 
there in profusion, while the walls are hung with 
portraits of his ancestors. 

An exclusive feature of the Mizner home is 
the mirador atop the building. This is the room 
in which the architect has dreamed and planned 
the city that is to be Boca Raton. Books, 
naturally, are an important part of the furnish- 
ings. There are among them books of every 
description and from every country. Period 
furniture holds out an invitation to comfort. 
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Spaciousness is there, and light as well. The 
four sides of the room are lined with solid rows 
of windows. 

In these rooms Addison Mizner spends many 
hours with his brother, the playwright. Weighty 
and amiable, they are both young in spirit, and 
believe thoroughly that “‘a man is as young as 
he feels.”” Exceedingly close to one another, 
in their mutual devotion, there is an exemplifi- 
cation of the Damon and Pythias legend. They 
work, play and smoke innumerable cigarettes 
together. 

At the present time, Boca Raton absorbs all 
the energies of the master mind of architecture 
and city planning. He is planning and building 
with all the ability at his command, aided and 
abetted by the heritage of municipal develop- 
ment that has come to him from his father. 
He is heart and soul in his work, and his ab- 
sorbing interest is reflected in his eyes, as well as 
in every word he utters. 

The capital for the development of Boca 
Raton was arranged for by men of large affairs 
who spend the winter months at Palm Beach. 
Since Addison Mizner had built for these men 
elaborate winter homes, clubs and _ casinos, 
they proposed to organize a company, finance it 
liberally and let Mr. Mizner build a complete 
resort. Hence, they named this company ‘‘The 
Mizner Development Corporation.” 

According to the officials of the Corporation 
this is the first time since the days of Henry M. 
Flagler that the public has had a chance to 
buy in a townsite completely platted before the 
city was built. The lots now being offered are 
a portion of the entire layout of Boca Raton, 
the plan for which has been evolved by Addison 
Mizner, assisted by some of the greatest city 
planners in America. 

“Boca Raton will surpass even Palm Beach 
in exclusiveness of design,’”’ Mr. Mizner told the 
writer. ‘‘The world has long needed such a 
city as Boca Raton will be. It will be the para- 
mount achievement of my ‘ife to see it finished 
within the next five years. All of my life, during 
all of my wanderings, I have dreamed of building 
such a city. But the opportunity never pre- 
sented itself until now. I am happier today 
than ever before in all my life. 

“T am a native Californian, but I never knew 
that such great climate and sunshine as Florida 
has was to be found until I was sent down here 
from the North to die. The bloom of health that 
has come back to me gave zest to my inspiration 
and desire to build a miracle city of dreams—a 


The Ritz-Carleton Hotel at Boca Raton 


city that will be the ultra in exclusiveness for all 
the world. 

“Work has always been my play. I had 
rather work than eat, because eating makes me 
fat and I don’t want to get any fatter than I am. 


Residence of Addison Mizner at Lake Boca Raton 
—the entrance across the drawbridge into 
the forecourt 


I want to make a rugged strip of land into a 
beautiful city that will be patronized by people 
who have sufficient funds to spend the remainder 
of their lives in leisurely obscurity. 

“Boca Raton will be a city of sunshine and 
picturesque exclusion. It will fill a world need. 
It will be so restricted that those who live there 
will be completely lifted from the world of 
rabble and babble into a regular little heaven on 
earth.” 

At the present time Boca Raton is but a 
village of some thirty families. But after one 
has spoken with Addison Mizner, and gone over 
the 18,000 acres which compose the development, 
one has no doubt of the fulfillment of Mizner’s 
prophecy. Already, to confirm his visions of the 
future, the Ritz-Carleton Company is breaking 
ground for a magnificent hotel on the ocean 
front. And this is but one instance of the faith 
New York capitalists have in Addison Mizner’s 
judgment. 

“Boca Raton has two and a half miles of 
frontage on the Atlantic Ocean and twenty 
miles of lake and canal frontage. The property 
extends inland six miles,” says Mr. Mizner. 
“It is the largest development in point of area 
thus far conceived by Florida developers.” 

The plans for this development call for full 
width, rocked streets, five-foot sidewalks, com- 
plete water and sewerage system, electric lights 
and ornamental street posts. Every building 
in Boca Raton will be architecturally supervised 
by the noted architect himself. The entire city 
will be, when finished, a complete picture of 
harmony in design. 

When fully developed, Mizner Beach will 
probably be the most exclusive beach in Florida. 
But for the general public, Mr. Mizner has pro- 
vided a large and luxuriodus portion of the ocean 
frontage. He has also insisted that two of the 
golf courses which are now being laid out shall 
be for public use. 

A true philosopher, Mr. Mizner takes his text 
from the seemingly insignificant facts and events 
of life. As the interviewer arose from the com- 
fortable divan on which he had lolled during the 
course of the interview, the architect-romanticist- 
adventurer ran his finger over a table-top and 
held it up for inspection. 

“The dust on that table interests me greatly. 
I like to see it brushed off. I like to see it settle 
again, because that gives me lessons in con- 
sistency of effort by which I shall build the 
dream city of my life.” 

As though Addison Mizner needed any kind 
of lessons. 
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Every Woman’s Child in a Home 


Starved little souls, sorrowing little hearts, reach out appealingly for sympathy, for love and tender 
Humanity’s great problem—the dependent child 


understanding. 


ESTITUTE children! Homeless and neg- 
D lected children! Waif!—The words un- 

lock the heart. The first impulse is to 
help the helpless. 

“T’ll give some money,” you say. Now these 
unfortunates will be sheltered, fed and clothed 
according to the Divine injunction. We have 
relieved our hearts of the anguish of helpless child 
suffering. We are even inspirited by the good 
we have accomplished! 

A faint whisper comes to us, however, that that 
is not all. All the money you can garner for the 
purpose, all the solicitous patting of the unfortu- 
nate head of the poor child cannot give that 
“something” without which well-fed children 
starve. 

The little child hungers for that normal home 
life interwoven with love and devotion, of which 
he has been bereft—by death, incapacity, neglect, 
or misadventure of his father or mother or 
guardian. 

But then you say that in such a prosperous, 
generous country as our America, there cannot 
be many such unfortunate, destitute children. 

Indeed, there are! No less an authority than 
the advance statistics of the Fourteenth Census 
of the United States, shows that there are 201,851 
dependent and neglected children under the care 
of public institutions and agencies in the United 
States. Most of these institutions are the old 
orphan asylums, some of them established in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and some 
even earlier than that. 

There are 1,400 orphan asylums, so-called, in 
the United States, according to the Census Bu- 
reau, in which these 200,000 and more children 
are housed. 

But how does it come that there are so many 
orphans? ‘That’s the strange part—they are not 
orphans. Probably not more than 10 per cent 
of these children are real orphans. 

Well then, who are these children, 200,000 of 
them? 

They are: 

Children whose 
mothers died. 

Children whose fathers are crippled, or com- 
pletely incapacitated as bread-winners. 

Children whose fathers are insane or in prison. 

Children whose fathers have deserted them. 

Children whose parents have separated with- 
out providing for their offspring. 

Children born out of wedlock. 

Always the child with its frail shoulders and 
tender heart seems to be the victim of this melan- 


fathers died—or whose 
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mother’s wish. She wants her child and her 
child needs her, and yet in this civilized age and 
for decades, we have permitted the anguished 
mother to part with her child, adding to the 
devastating burden of her other calamities. 

But someone whose face was turned toward the 
sun—it was in 1911 or thereabouts—said, ‘“‘Let’s 
give the mothers the money we now pay to sup- 
port the children in public institutions. Then 
the child will have a better chance and the mother 
a happier heart.” 

It worked—like magic! And 42 states did 
likewise for their dependent children by passing 
laws known as Mothers’ Pension Laws. 

Six states and the District of Columbia have 
yet to pass such laws. 

When these six slow moving entities follow their 
forty-two sprightly fellows, all will be right with 
the poor children of our country. 

Will it not? 


It will not! 

The heart of America is all right, but the hand 
that writes and administers the Law is some- 
times sluggish and faulty and not too generous. 

There are forty-two different sets of Laws to 
help dependent children and their distressed 
mothers, with as many degrees of adequacy as 
there are Laws. 

In some states, a mother with a brood of child- 
ren from an insane or imprisoned father is not 
eligible; in others, the father must have been a 
citizen, or have resided within a given community 
for, say, five years; in still others, the relief af- 
forded is so scant that the law is as good as no law. 
So that it must become somebody’s business to 
make these laws uniformly progressive. 

I predict that in ten years there will not be 
orphan asylum housing normal children in th 
United States except for the period necessary 
study their needs and find homes for them. 
the United States there is spent annually ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 to care for 150,000 
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choly trail of misadventure. 

The first thing that happens when a home is 
broken up by death or disaster is the getting rid 
of the child in the easiest way. 

The easiest way leads to a public institution. 

The public institution leads to everything but 
that which the child needs most—the warmth of 
a mother’s breast. 

Often the separation is quite against the 
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America’s Master Trunk Designer and Builder 


George H. Wheary took the common or garden variety of trunk out of its commonplace environment, 
and made of it a thing of beauty as well as of utility. His artistic creations are 
the highest expression of the trunk-maker’s art 


closer to being part of him than his trunk. 

Like the elephant, that much calumniated 
animal, from time immemorial, wherever man has 
traveled he has taken his trunk with him. Back 
in Biblical days, when the Patriarch Abraham 
moved his flocks, human and animal, from the 
plains of Chaldea in search of a better land for 
his people, we may be sure that his first consider- 
ation was for his luggage. 

When Alexander made his conquest of the 
World his first consideration was, no doubt, for 
the possessions of his soldiers. Likewise, when 
Napoleon crossed the Alps the questicn causing 
him the most trouble was the manner in which 
he was to transport the accoutrements of his army. 
He knew that he could manage to get his men over 
the rocky promontories—but what of the pro- 
visions, and the baggage? This was the knottiest 
problem with which he had to contend, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that when finally the 
a 
pl 


N:< object among man’s possessions comes 


eans had been determined upon, the work com- 

eted, and the last piece of luggage settled in 
Savoy, Napoleon’s career was made. 

When Elder Brewster and his little band of 
pilgrims sailed for the new land, their trunks were 
in the foreground of the picture, and when the 
memorable landing was made at Plymouth, cer- 
tain it is that immediately the passengers were 
unloaded, began the business of unloading the 
trunks. When one has travelled to any extent 
his trunk becomes almost part of him. It seems 
almost an extension of one’s soul. Perhaps the 
proudest possession of Admiral Dewey was the 
old sea-chest that had travelled round the world 
with him from his early days at Annapolis. 

Though to the ordinary person trunks are just 
trunks, to the traveller they have become more 
and more a necessity, and in the modern apart- 
ment where space is at a premium, they are even 
supplanting closets. Trunks save room and 
have numerous other advantages over the old- 
fashioned closet. More and more the average 
American housewife has come to place the trunk 
before all other possessions in the “great Ameri- 
can home.” 

Some form of luggage carrier is part and parcel 
of everyone—he his station ever so humble. The 
lumber-jack has his “turkey,” the hobo his bundle 
suspended from its stick. Reputations have been 
built upon the trunk. Saratoga, for instance, 
won its fame, because of its trunks. But com- 
pare, at this time, your grandmother’s Saratoga, 
and a modern “Wardrola” trunk! There is not 
only interest, but artistry in this masterpiece of 
modern production. Every nail, every tack, 

very rivet seems placed by the hand of a master. 
‘he very first time I looked upon the ‘“‘Wardrola”’ 
said to myself; “That trunk represents a real 
hase of American evolution.’”’ Then I wondered 

I could find the master-mind of its invention. 

I looked the trunk over carefully for some sort 
f trade-mark, and found it in a simple “W,” 
vith the place of its manufacture, Racine, Wis- 


consin. A closer investigation revealed a crest 
surmounting the name of the manufacturer, 
“‘Wheary.” Then and there my mind was made 
up. I decided that I must see the man behind 
that legend, and that I would search him out if 
my investigation took me to the farthermost 
corners of the country. Luckily, it was unneces- 
sary for me to leave New York, for just at the 
time when I was hottest in the pursuit I chanced 
to meet William H. Rankin, an old friend, and 


ig nny H. WHEARY, founder of the Wheary 
Trunk Company, originator of the unique and 
beautiful “Wardrola” trunks, and the foremost trunk 
craftsman of the United States, has been studying, 
making and designing trunks since early boyhood 


before I even had time to express my pleasure 
at the chance meeting, ‘I want you to meet 
George Wheary,”’ he said. 

‘‘Aha!”’ said I, ‘‘Watson, we are progressing!” 
To be more exact, our progression was in the 
direction of the Hotel Biltmore where, in an 
hour’s time, I learned more about trunks than I 
had learned in the rest of my life. Later I un- 
earthed some details with regard to the life and 
career of the renowned George Henry Wheary, 
whose name is connected with the organization 
manufacturing the world’s best trunks. 

It was down in Petersburg, Virginia, a little 
town surrounded by the red soil of the Old Do- 
minion state, that George H. Wheary was born 
in 1875, the year preceeding the centennial of the 
founding of the Republic. From his earliest 
youth he was interested in trunks. Not the kind 
that are part and parcel of every peanut-eating 
elephant, though like all boys he dearly loved the 
huge pachyderms of the one-ring shows that now 


“was possible for them to make it. 


and then took up their station on the show lot of 
the town; but the kind in which boyhood finds 
so many abandoned odds and ends that are the 
basis for capital fun. The old familiar hair- 
cloth trunk of his grandmother in its darkened 
corner of the attic was his particular delight. 
Many were the rainy afternoons he spent on his 
knees before this marvellous treasure-house of 
antiques, many the hour he spent studying its 
sturdy construction. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that before his thirteenth birthday 
had arrived, his ambition had been fulfilled— 
George Henry Wheary had a job in a trunk fac- 
tory. Petersburg, it is only necessary to add, 
is the center for the manufacture of trunk parts. 
And it was in this early environment that George 
Wheary started his career. 

Before long, young Wheary knew how to make 
trunks from lining to lock, from start to finish. 
When he had achieved this much he wandered on 
to Cincinnati and almost immediately found work 
in a trunk factory. To be sure, the wages were 
only $6.50 a week, but Wheary knew that he 
would soon be earning the maximum of $9, which 
was then being paid to expert workers, and before 
long he had, in reality, risen to this distinguished 
class. 

From Cincinnati he travelled to Detroit, ever 
in search of advancement, but all the while 
planning a better, a much-more-to-be-desired 
specimen of the trunk-maker’s art. After a short 
stay in Detroit he went on to Buffalo to work with 
Roylston under whose tutelage he learned still 
more that was to be of great value in later life. 
Finally leaving Buffalo, he went to Boston from 
which city he eventually emigrated in search of 
new worlds to conquer, arriving in New York 
City—the very center of all things. Here he 
was in touch with the market, learned what the 
public demanded, meanwhile accumulating more 
and more information about trunks until it soon 
became a grave matter of doubt whether there 
was anything at all to be known about luggage 
carriers that was not already known to this young 
marvel of the world of trunks. 

About this time his former employer, one 
Druker of Cincinnati, came to New York in 
search of him, succeeding in inducing him finally 
to return to his employ with the proud distinction 
of earning fifteen dollars a week. Already during 
his short career as a roamer, young Wheary had 
discovered that the natives working in the facto- 
ries of the various cities resented the ‘‘taking-on” 
of a stranger, and made it as hard for him as it 
This fact 
played an important part in his decision to return 
to Cincinnati. 

Wheary soon made numerous friends in the 
city and proved himself so valuable an employee 
that he was offered his choice of positions. He 
chose to take up his new duties in the Sample 
Room—with the object in view of determining 
upon the construction of a better trunk than 
those already being turned out. 
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“Tt pays to be friendly,” declared Mr. Wheary, 
reciting an experience of his career. ‘On one 
occasion the superintendent asked me to take on 
a stranger journeyman, and remembering the 
hostility that had been shown me when in the 
same position, I agreed. The man proved a 
valuable acquisition to the force, and a real friend 
to me as well. Later on, that man—Waschel 
was his name—secured a job in St. Louis, and a 
short while after was asked by his employer if he 
could design a trunk. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘but I 
know a man who can.’ His employer immedi- 
ately sent to Cincinnati for me and I was given a 
job as foreman at twenty dollars a week.” 

During his long years of apprenticeship in the 
industry the thought came to Wheary that the 
truink-maker was not on a par with other work- 
men. This he determined must be remedied. 
“The way to remedy it,”’ he said, “is to make the 
trunk something more than a mere box. The 
workman in the trunk-making industry is poorly 
paid because he has no exclusive trade. Practi- 
cally anybody can make a box. The thing to do 
is to study the needs of the people and to make a 
trunk to fit those needs,—to make of the trunk a 
valued personal something that 
people will be preud to take with them wherever 
they go, and which they can call their own. 

It will be noted that Wheary had worked in 
practically every trunk manufacturing center 
and that Milwaukee was about the only place 
which he had not visited. But it was by no means 
his plan to pass up the opportunity to work there 
too, and so, within a short time we find him be- 
coming familiar with the trunk trade in the latter 
city, and learning, sorrowfully, that he could not 
progress very rapidly there. While in Chicago, 
a few months later, a man from St. Louis offered 
Wheary a position as assistant superintendent, 
but Wheary felt that he was not fit for it. Luck- 
ily, the ‘“‘scout’”’ who had been sent upon his trail 
had orders not to return without Wheary, and 
so, from his original bid of twenty dollars a week, 
the man raised the salary offered Wheary to 
twenty-five dollars, and the young trunk expert 
finally succumbed. He returned to St« Louis 
and kept pace with the trade, feeling all the while 
that he had not yet found his proper niche. 

After some correspondence with a Mr. Hawley 
of the Hartman Trunk Company in Racine, 
Wisconsin, Wheary finally determined to make a 
change. Arriving in Racine he introduced him- 
self to Mr. Hartman. ‘“You’re a much younger 
man than I thought you were,” the latter told 
him. ‘I guess you know your business, though. 
Do you want to start now?’ Wheary nodded 
and after stowing away his luggage, was placed in 
a room with one hundred trunks and requested 
that the door be locked. He had been with the 
Hartman people for less than three weeks when 
it became necessary for him to make a trip to 
Chicago. Upon his return he was surprised to 
find that the lock had been removed from the 
door of his large working room. He waited for 
Mr. Hawley to return and immediately demanded 
an explanation. Hawley explained that the fore- 
man of the shop had said that there were to be 
no locked rooms while he was foreman. Then, 
in his own quiet, unassuming manner, young 
Wheary replied that the lock would be replaced 
on the door of the room or else he would quit. 
The lock was thereupon returned. 

From June to December of that year George 
Wheary worked alone in the room. At the end 
of that period he opened the door and proudly 


possession, 


exhibited a hundred trunks he had made by hand. 
When his fellow workers saw what he had done 
they hailed him as the wizard of the trunk-making 
industry. They knew instinctively that this 
man had created for them a new era in an Ameri- 
can industry. Henceforth the trunk-maker was 
to take his place beside the craftsman of other 


HE WHEARY “WARDROLA” TRUNK opens 

so easily that a child can open it. In fact it 

rolls open almost at a touch, revealing a wonder- 

fully designed wardrobe for Milady’s fluffed and 

frilly garments, with compartments for her shoes 
and hats and all essentially feminine belongings 


trades. The lowly trunk had been glorified— 
the former “‘box”’ had now become a thing of 
beauty and an everlasting necessity. 

The practical wardrobe trunk had its incep- 
tion when Wheary was confronted with the prob- 
lem of producing a 45-inch trunk such as the rail- 
roads insisted upon. As a trunk-maker he knew 
the express-handlers’ delight in smashing bag- 
gage. He knew exactly what was needed and 
understood that there could be no vacant spaces 
in this trunk, and that every inch must be ac- 
counted for. Having produced a compact trunk 
of the size required, he next gave his attention to 
the cushion top as well as the open top of the gar- 
ment section. His triumph is indicated in what 
is today known throughout the world as the 
“‘Wardrola.” 

To George Wheary, therefore, goes the credit 
for the ideas embodied in the original cushion 
top, the re-enforced wardrobe bar lock, the shoe 
box, and the one-piece combination hanger and 
ironing board, as well as the outside automatic 
lock which makes the ‘‘Wardrola”’ as impregnable 
as a vault, and the numerous other practical in- 
ventions of the modern wardrobe trunk. 

While Mr. Wheary started with Hartman at 
twenty dollars per week, having sacrificed the 
twenty-five dollars he was earning in St. Louis, 
he later became general manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the company at a substantial salary and 
a commission on sales which made him the high- 
est paid man in the industry. While relating 
this part of his story, Mr. Wheary could not help 
harking back to the days of his boyhood when he 
went into the factory at St. Petersburg and worked 
two weeks for nothing—merely to show that he 
was serious in his determination to go into the 
trunk business. 








During his busy career as an inventor and con- 
structor of trunks, Wheary never lost sight of the 
fact that the trunk-maker should be well paid 
and receive consideration as an honored crafts- 
man—and he has lived to see both these condi- 
tions fulfilled. Anyone in the business you may 
ask will have only the highest words of praise and 
admiration for George Wheary. In 1920 he was 
elected president of the Trunk Manufacturers’ 
Association, and it is a known fact that in all the 
years of his career as a foreman, journeyman, 
vice-president and superintendent he has never 
had a strike among his subordinates. In Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, where he is now located, the 
natives tell you that they would much prefer to 
work for George Wheary than anyone else. 

The same courage that prompted Wheary to 
leave his home in Petersburg when he was a boy 
—even after his mother had told him that he 
might go ahead but that he would most certainly 
come back, thereby demonstrating the fact that 
she didn’t really know her boy’s courage, for it 
was twelve years before he saw one of his relatives 
again—prompted him in 1923 to found the 
Wheary Trunk Company of Racine, Wisconsin. 
In the short space of the two and a half years 
that have elapsed since then, he has overcome 
what seemed insurmountable obstacles and has 
accomplished over one million dollars’ worth of 
business. It took the Hartman Trunk Company, 
his former employers and associates, more thin 
forty years to attain the same goal. 

This romance in the American craftsman’s 
life is coupled with an industrial and manufec- 
turing achievement which is unparalleled. It 
demonstrates once more the truth of Emerson’s 
declaration that if “‘a man make a better mouse 
trap than his neighbor, the world will wear a 
beaten path to his door.” 

George Wheary is essentially a man of vision. 
As Victor Herbert could take a piece of music and 
read melody into it, so Wheary, without going 
through the details of construction of a trunk, 
knows just how it will fit, how it will suit, and 
whether or not it will increase demand. 

These facts concerning the career of George 
Henry Wheary are more or less known to all 
members of the trunk trade because of his long 
years of experience and personal contact in con- 
ventions and meetings where he has made thou- 
sands of friends. There is one reason why his 
business has gone along with airplane speed—it 
has been built up on the confidence and backing 
of his friends. ‘To know George Wheary is to 
know his product,” is a familiar axiom of the 
trade. 

Noticing the patent label of the U. S. Govern- 
ment on one side, I questioned Mr. Wheary with 
regard to it. He then informed me that he has 
125 patents in the United States, England, France 
and Germany. 

Mr. Wheary is a charter member of the Rotary 
Club and has read at least one important paper 
on the manufacture of trunks. 

And though he has accomplished more than 
any other man in his line of business, George 
Wheary has not yet ceased to dream. He now 
looks forward to the day when ‘“‘Wheary”’ will be 
equivalent to expressing the word trunk. 

Pointing to a trunk in the corner of his room 
at the Biltmore, Mr. Wheary declared that that 
was the first ““Wardrola” trunk his own com- 
pany ever made. “Trunk No. One” he calls it, 
and regards it almost with the same reverence that 
the average American regards Plymouth Rock. 
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Aladdin City—Florida’s Latest Creation 


The Genie of the Lamp exercises his magic power in order to transform a picturesque bit of wilderness 
in the sunny southland into a city of happy homes almost in the twinkling of an eye 


HE ever magic word of Aladdin has again 
T blossomed forth from its seed of centuries 

ago. This time it has taken shape in the 
form of a new city located in Florida’s most 
tropical and delightful climate—in the Heart of 
the Redlands situated on the southeastern coast 
of Florida—where it will always be sunshine and 
summer. Its name is Aladdin City. 

Like the magic which has always accompanied 
the word Aladdin, so this new city will be en- 
dowed with the richness of success that has al- 
wavs accompanied the word Aladdin. 

laddin City is to be the Home Lover’s Para- 


O. E. Sovereign, General Manager, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Aladdin Company 


dise. Conceived, created, and planned by the 
greatest manufacturers of houses in the world— 
the Aladdin Company. It is born of success to 
begin with. 

>: Twenty years ago a young man by the name 
o! W. J. Sovereign, of Bay City, Michigan, con- 
ceived 
houses. 


the readi-cut idea of manufacturing 
He believed that better homes could be erected 
at lower costs if all the material used in the 


homes was manufactured by modern machinery, 


instead of cutting everything to fit by hand on 
the job. 

In those days everyone laughed at the idea. 
They said it couldn’t be done, but they said the 
same thing about the telephone, the X-Ray, the 
airship, and the wireless. 

Mr. W. J. Sovereign soon associated with him- 
self his brother, Mr. O. E. Sovereign, a successful 
advertising man. Together they started out to 
convince the public that they were right. And 
they did! 

The first step to success was the naming of 
their readi-cut houses the magic word ‘‘Aladdin.”’ 

Today Aladdin houses are known the world 
over. Thesuccess of the great Aladdin Company 
spread like magic. The sun is always shining on 
Aladdin houses. They encircle the globe. In 
every thriving community of the United States 
an Aladdin house can be found. They have been 
exported to foreign countries. 

The great business of the Aladdin Company 
was not alone due to the magic word ‘“‘Aladdin,”’ 
for it was the policy of the Aladdin Company to 
give its customers a little more for their money 
than they expected. By so doing a priceless good- 
will for Aladdin houses was built up. 

The phrase ‘‘a dollar a knot’ for any knots 
found in the red cedar siding shipped with an 
Aladdin house was advertised in all the big pub- 
lications throughout the country and brought 
additional fame to Aladdin. 

Then Aladdin was to be backed up by the 
greatest of all advertising—that of doing business 
by the Golden Rule. 

Any business conducted with the Golden Rule 
as its foundation is bound to succeed, and Alad- 
din houses were a success. 

Tens of thousands of Aladdin home owners are 
enjoying their Aladdin homes. 

Then a great emergency arose—the war came 
on. The British government needed houses 
quickly to house its factory workers. Aladdin 
was called upon to act quickly—to furnish enough 
houses for a city. The magic of Aladdin came 
to the rescue. In ten days the houses were all 
shipped through the Seaboard to be taken by 
British ships to England. The first boatload 
was lost by a submarine torpedoing it. A cable 
from England ordered the shipload replaced. 
Again as by magic additional houses were shipped 
and delivered. The town now stands a monu- 
ment to Aladdin. 

The great industries feverishly turned to the 
manufacturing of supplies for Great Britain. 
They needed large quantities quickly. They 
called upon Aladdin for houses when the need 
was greatest. Somehow as if by magic Aladdin 
supplied them all. 

Then the United States declared war. 
must have an officers’ cantonment. Men must 
be trained before an army could be formed. 
The Quartermaster General selected Aladdin for 
the task. A superhuman effort was required. 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp achieved by 


They 


magic many things in the olden times, but none 
to be compared with the wonders it was about to 
perform. 

The cantonment was to be erected at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. Four days after the order 
was given at Washington, express cars of machin- 
ery for manufacturing the rough lumber into 
finished material began to arrive at Fort Snelling. 

Trainloads of lumber came from everywhere. 
They were soon manufactured into buildings. 
Thousands of men were erecting them. The can- 
tonment, to house ten thousand men, was com- 
pleted in twenty-six working days. 

Surely it took the magic of Aladdin to accom- 
plish this—a city for ten thousand officers com- 
pleted in twenty-six working days. 

New housing communities had to be erected 
for the government and for great corporations 
to take care of their employees. It was Aladdin 
who furnished the houses. 

Then came the great earthquake in Japan. 
The American Red Cross needed hospitals to be 
shipped to Japan. Again the magic of Aladdin 
was called upon. Hospitals were shipped on the 


W. J. Sovereign, President of the Aladdin 
Company 
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first available boats from its plant at Portland, 
Oregon. Numerous other buildings soon fol- 
lowed. 

Individual Aladdin home owners seem to be 
under the watchful care of the mysterious charm 
that has clung to Aladdin down through the ages. 

Every baby born in an Aladdin house receives 
a gold baby ring. 


The Aladdin Company keeps in touch with all 
its customers. It studies human nature. It 
tries to study the masses, leaving the classes to 
look out for themselves. 

In pursuance of this plan it has found in the 
North a great demand among the people of mod- 
erate means for a place on which to build a home 
in Florida. 

Surely if the southern climate of Florida is a 
good place for the rich to live, then it is equally as 
good a place for all who have the time and means 
to enjoy it. 

Appreciating, from the direct contact with 
home-owning people all over the United States, 
the desire of many to own a moderate-priced 
house in Florida, Aladdin in its usual way set 
about locating and planning a city in Florida to 
meet the needs of the greatest number of people. 

After many months of study and investigation, 
the site for the new city has been chosen. 

It is to be located in the heart of the Redlands, 
a district chosen by the old settlers when all land 
was cheap, and when the quality, elevation, and 
the dryness of the soil plus the tropical climate 
were the determining home factors. 

This new city is to be built twenty miles south 
of Miami. The city is to be called ‘Aladdin 
City,” and will be blessed with the charm that 
has followed Aladdin for centuries past. 

Aladdin City will be the Home Owners’ Para- 
dise. All tropical shrubbery is available. The 


An Aladdin City Home 


wide boulevards and streets are planned to avoid 
traffic congestion. 

Home builders in Aladdin City will be pro- 
tected against contractors’ profiteering. The 
Aladdin Company will always stand ready to 
supply any Aladdin City home builder with an 
Aladdin house at its nationally advertised low 
prices. 

Everything has been planned to give the great- 
est amount of pleasure and comfort to the home- 
loving people. 

Aladdin City is, in every sense, the 
Owners’ Paradise.” 

It has been so planned by the greatest manu- 
facturing corporation of houses on earth and 
with the help of the magic word “Aladdin” it 
will be a great success. 


“Home 


When McMeekin Goes Shopping — Continued from page 202 


So we return to the point where W. G. Mc- 
Meekin has the Roney Plaza on his hands, so to 
speak, and pay some attention to his progress in 
the gentle art of furnishing and equipping a 
modern, ocean-front, luxurious home for 350 
folks at Miami Beach. 

After Mr. Roney advised Mr. McMeekin that 
he was manager, the latter deliberated a few 
days, boarded a train, and started on a shopping 
expedition that provided the contract of a life- 
time. The new manager of the Roney Plaza 
went into the “shopping district’? of New York 
free to spend any amount necessary to furnish 
and equip the hotel better than any other at 
Miami Beach. 

He will never say as much, but W. G. Mc- 
Meekin made that shopping expedition his reli- 
gion for a period of weeks. If the truth was 
known, it weighed heavier upon him, rerhaps, 
than any of his other interesting undertakings, 
and simply because of the fact that he had been 
given a free rein, and told to proceed as he 
deemed best. The serious aspect of spending 
another man’s money, especially when the total 
exceeds $750,000, is no small undertaking. 

But Mr. McMeekin set to work with the old- 
time vim of the pioneer, the spirit of the adven- 
turer, and most of all the faculty of bargaining 
and selecting supposed to be possessed only by 
women shoppers. In six weeks’ time the former 
two-fisted Bill McMeekin of the old days in the 
West was shopping in a manner that would cause 
any woman in the world to envy him his taste. 

He bought carpets by the mile, because the 
Roney Plaza floor space actually aggregates more 
than six miles. He made the closest possible 
inspection of luxurious antique rugs, ascertain- 


ing whether or not they would blend harmoni- 
ously with a wonderful suite of lounge furnish- 
ings, and trappings for a big fireplace which is to 
grace one of the most beautiful hotel lounges in 
the United States. 

He found that he could not start at the top of 
the list and come down—he had no list—so he 
“hopped” from one purchasing place to another. 

Draperies were selected to reflect the delicacy 
of a woman shopper. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the purchase of 150 dozen teaspoons. 
From teaspoons he advanced to coffee pots and 
china ware. There had to be a certain amount 
of antique Spanish pottery, ornaments for the 
huge fireplace, and linen napkins by the hundred 
dozens. About the time this purchase was made 
he had to pick out the furnishings for the bridal 
suite, for the a la carte dining room and for the 
outdoor promenade extending around the entire 
building. 

About the time he concluded the purchase of 
one thousand table tops to be made in Ireland, 
he recollected that the hotel would need a grind- 
stone. This was no sooner on the list than he 
decided a special suite of rooms to be rented at 
about $100 a day during the winter had to have 
palatial furnishings. He recalled that the Roney 
Plaza had nine floors and besides the 350 rooms 
which he was furnishing, there had to be special 
“sets” for the hallways and reception rooms. 

He advanced, then, from rattan constructed, 
linoleum-topped, baked enamel card tables, to 
frying pans, funnels, grease pans, fry baskets, 
broilers and cork screws. Then he had to have a 
lawn mower, screw drivers, step ladders, mop 
handles, carpet sweepers, toothpicks, cut glass, 
a sewing machine, equipment for an ice cream 


manufacturing room, butchers’ tools, milk <ip- 
pers, and, conservatively speaking, 47,711 other 
articles—entirely too many to list here. 

Throughout this period of buying W. G. Me- 
Meekin was proceeding along one particular 
line, and one that throws additional light on the 
caliber of the man. He was making a personal 
inspection of every article, regardless of size, 
that was to be used. 

From New York he rushed to Grand Rapids 
and there told the manufacturers of some of the 
furniture exactly what he wanted. Then he 
returned to New York to pick up a few stray ends 
of his expedition, and finally returned to Miami 
Beach with a bill of sale covering fifty-seven 
typewritten sheets. His purchase also included 
a cargo of tea from Ceylon, and this, with his 
domestic shopping, gave him an assortment of 
goods making two entire train loads and one 
ship. 

In addition to the domestic articles, he has 
pottery coming from England; rugs from Spain; 
linens from Ireland, a few decorations from 
Japan; France contributes some period furni- 
ture, and Belgium some chinaware. 

Last, but not least, there had to be a crest for 
the Roney Plaza, and this, too, was provided 
along with screens for 750 windows, a few thou- 
sand yards of awnings, telephones, and— 

Well, anyway, the Roney Plaza was built to 
be Florida’s finest hotel. It is on the ocean 
front, less than two hundred feet from the water's 
edge; it will be run on the European plan, und 
every facility has been provided to make ‘tt a 
home for men and women of discriminat:ng 
taste, and, as here indicated—W. G. McMec in 
has done his part. 
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Florida Deals im Superlatives 


Only the superlative degree serves to correctly express the supremacy of the Peninsular State in produc- 
tiveness and natural wealth. Wonderfully endowed by Nature with climate and attractiveness 


have cited the stories by Mr. Dudley 

Haddock as the best analyses and explan- 
ations yet given of the present Florida movement. 
They are based solely upon those things which 
are a matter of record and accomplishment, free 
from speculative propaganda. Not once does 
he mention that a single dollar has been made 
in Florida, except by legitimate application and 
industry. He does tell of the constructive 
development programs of the state and its in- 
dividual communities. 

Florida, today, has been likened to a labora- 
tory where experiments in the building of cities 
and industries are being carried on. Excerpts 
from Mr. Haddock’s articles give a clear insight 
to much of this phase of Florida’s progress. 

“The cool, intelligent nerve of the Floridian, 
native born and by adoption, is responsible for 
the Florida of today,’ Mr. Haddock says. Of 
course he cannot deny that Florida’s climate has 
played a part in the state’s development, but, he 
writes, “that climate had been in existence long 
before Ponce De Leon, while on a voyage in 
search of the famous island of Bimini, landed 
March 27, 1512, near where St. Augustine now 


Py have cite writers in Florida and elsewhere 


stands. And the climate all these years didn’t 
seem to cut much of a figure until the people 
a few years. ago went down into their pockets 
and scraped up enough money to buy adver- 
tising space in the newspapers to tell the world 
about it... 

“Expense means nothing to a Florida com- 
munity when a sound development proposal is 
offered, there’s no such word as ‘expense’ in the 
dictionary sold in the state; money for advertis- 
ing, money for the Chamber of Commerce, is 
regarded as an actual investment and necessary 
operating expense. 

“Florida is Florida because its people have 
had, and still possess, the nerve to go into debt. 
A town of four or five thousand thinks nothing 
of voting a bond issue of two or three millions of 
dollars for municipal improvements. Its citi- 
zens know that every dollar soundly spent will 
enhance the value of every piece of property 
within the corporate limits and that in making 
their town a good place in which to live it will 
attract new residents. 

“Brooksville, with a population of 1,728, re- 
cently organized a chamber of commerce with 
1,000 members and in thirty minutes raised a 


fund of $26,200 with which to promote the com- 
munity next fall and winter. 

“Daytona has a chamber of commerce with a 
membership of over 6,000 and a publicity fund 
of $150,000. Lakeland, population 17,064, has 
4,400 members in its organization with $110,000 
to spend. 

“Thirty-four of Florida’s sixty-six counties, by 
special act of the legislature, create publicity 
funds through tax levy, the assessments ranging 
from one to five mills. Forty-one cities and 
towns follow the same method with levies of 
from one-half to as much as ten mills and the 
boards of county commissioners in some counties 
appropriate funds from the general fund... . 

“Another striking phase of the Florida move- 
ment has been the intensive campaign by which 
the leaders in development have sold Florida and 
its future to Floridians and those visiting in 
Florida through the medium of the Florida news- 
papers themselves. 

“Sell the state on itself,’ has been a gospel 
practiced and preached consistently. 

“As a result, the whole commonwealth is 
bound in joint endeavor to make of Florida a 
winter resort for all America, and a year-around 
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residential and working place for a great new 
population.” 

Mr. Haddock lays particular emphasis upon 
the part which arteries of transportation—rail- 


opment of that industry. Florida legislators 
observed that if automobiles were made to go 
more than twenty-five or thirty miles an hour 
with safety, it certainly would be to the best 











roads, highways and water ways—have had in 
the present development of the state. In addi- 
tion to serving the established communities, they 
have given access to the sparsely settled areas, 
affording a means of marketing products and 
bringing in new materials for further development. 

Under Governor John W. Martin, the state 
has taken official cognizance of the improvement 
in the building of the automobile and the devel- 
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MORE FISH CAN BE CAUGHT IN FLORIDA WATERS THAN ANYWHERE ELSE 


interests of modern progress to take full advan- 
tage of it. Consequently, the forty-five-mile an 
hour speed law was passed. It has proved an 
economic move, for whereas dozens of speed 
“cops” were formerly maintained by the coun- 
ties to catch violators of the thirty mile law, one 
man can handle all those who go over forty-five. 
The state points out that reckless driving is more 
a matter of circumstances than speed and that 


—— 


while ten miles an hour might be a reckless rate 
of speed in a congested street, forty-five miles an 
hour is not dangerous on the long, smooth 
stretches of Florida highways and boulevards, 

As a result of this speed law, Mr. Haddock 
observes, ‘A Floridian thinks nothing of build. 
ing his home miles from town, for with high 
speed permitted and a perfect highway, a ten- 
mile run involves about fifteen minutes of time. 
equal to the usual trolley ride.” 

The man who conceived the idea of amending 
the state constitution to provide that no state 
income or inheritance tax ever should be imposed 
should have a place in the Hall of Fame. The 
inheritance and income tax amendments were 
ratified by the people of the state with huge 
majorities. The benefits of the laws became 
apparent so quickly that a great tide of capital 
swept into the state, the ebb of which no one will 
even attempt to predict. 

As to the stability of the tremendous upward 
swing of Florida values, Mr. Haddock reasons, 
“The so-called ‘bubble’ is a bubble that cannot 
burst because the development is on a firm foun- 
dation. There might arise at some future time 
a brief period of reaction but it must be re:nem- 
bered that the big things being done in Florida 
are backed largely by the greatest financi:1 in- 
terests in the country and that with such enor- 
mous investments they could not afford to dis- 
continue their operations but would back «hem 
up with more money if the need arose.” 

The world at large thinks of Florida firs. and 
last as a land of sunshine, ever-blooming flc vers, 
singing birds and unsurpassed beaches. Florida 
itself, is responsible for this idea, if responsi »ility 
need be placed, as all its cities have united ina 
campaign to advertise these commodities |ong- 
known to the winter tourist. Little else has 
been preached for years, although the resources 
of the state have been discovered by a few who 
have made the most of their finds and created a 
new crop of millionaires that rivals the records 
of mining, oil and stock magnates. 


Every Woman’s Child in a Home—continued from page 206 


children in orphan asylums and in institutions, 
with an additional $200,000,000 invested in 
property by public and private funds. 

*or the same number of children the various 
states of the Union spend $13,000,000 in the care 
of children in the homes of their own mothers, of 
the nearest of kin, or in suitable foster homes. 

Small wonder that in view of these startling 
figures the Child Welfare Conference, recently 
held in New York City under the auspices of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, Inc., as 
one voice inaugurated a campaign to eliminate 
as far as possible institutional life for normal 
children and put orphan asylums to other uses. 

The personnel of those who participated in the 
conference represented in funds entrusted to their 
jurisdiction approximately $100,000,000 for the 
care of children. They have had jurisdiction in 
the past and present of more than 500,000 
children. 

What was this personnel? Practically every 
governor of every state sent to the conference the 
individual who, in his judgment, represented the 
foremost advocate of child welfare in his state. 
There were heads of child welfare departments, 
public welfare officers, and other individuals of 
each community whose personal efforts in the 
cause of children have been recognized in their 


respective states. The code commissions, whose 


duty it is to ccllate and recommend child welfare 
legislation in various states, were present either 
in the chief of his group or some one directly in 
charge of the work. Nearly all the fraternal or- 
ganizations having a child welfare department had 
their delegates present. 

The Child Welfare Committee of America, Inc., 
of which I am President, has made it its business 
to get behind these dependent children. It pro- 
tects them in the State Legislature, stimulates 
the public thinking, and arouses the generous 
impulses of people too busy to think of matters 
of the heart. 

But the chief job of this organization, apart 
from getting Mothers’ Pension Laws adopted, 
is to restore some of these 201,000 children who 
are normal, to their parents and make it possible 
for their kin to look after them in their own homes. 

For those children whose kin have passed be- 
yond the place where they can help their offspring, 
and for those who have parents incapable of 
proper guardianship, our job is to find suitable 
foster homes where they will be saved for the 
enriching experience of a normal home life like 
the millions of other children in the United 
States. 

In this rich, generous country, there must be 
200,000 suitable homes where these children can 
be placed and given an opportunity. 


We do not imply that the institutions where 
these children are cared for are not well admin- 
istered. In most cases, they are. 

The people who care for these children are a 
sincere, devoted, trustworthy and wise group, 
whose self-sacrifice is worthy of every commen- 
dation. 

But the value of an institution as a place to 
rear a normal child cannot be compared with the 
normal, wholesome home life. There is no dis- 
pute about this. Most people who operate 
institutions will say so themselves. There is an 
institutional pallor characteristic of children 
brought up in institutions which results from 
the unnatural confinement in large congregate 
asylums where outdoor life is at a premium. 

According to people of wide experience and 
deep knowledge of institutional management, 
there is a constant pressure to increase building 
facilities for children, even though there seems 
to be no question but that the children are better 
off with their kin or in good foster homes. 

- So here we have four major and urgent social 
problems which deal with little hearts, muinds 
and bodies, often academically referred 19 as 
“‘cases”’: 

1. Children bereft of father or mother, ‘hus 
becoming public charges, for whom Mot vers 
Pension Laws are needed. 

Continued on page 223 
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S. N. Bloch—Home Builder 


Three thousand people in Chicago live in their own homes as a result of the enterprise and far-seeing 
sagacity of this twenty-four-year-old Napoleon of business 


ROM Wisconsin, the dairyman’s paradise, 
k a boy came to Chicago five years ago with 

a purpose—a purpose that would have 
been a big undertaking for a man of twice his 
age and experience. ; 

He came when he was nineteen, the same age 
as was Alexander the Great when he first dis- 
tinguished himself in a military capacity and 
ascended the throne of Macedon. When Alex- 
ander was twenty-four he had conquered and 
subdued Persia; when this young man from 
Wisconsin reached twenty-four, as he did the 
other day, he had conquered the details of home 
building in Chicago—and out in the western 
suburbs of the city he had become known as the 
King of home builders. He has built more 
houses than any man of his age in the United 

‘en years ago S. N. Bloch started working in 

‘isconsin hotel as a bell boy. That was: his 

. of industrial effort. His present Omega 
largest builder of bungalows in Chicago. 
follow this young man’s rise in business 
ing the past ten years is a pursuit that will 
repay any ambitious American, for it illustrates 
the oft repeated truth that this country is a 
field of great opportunity. 

It is perhaps needless to state that the allure- 
ments of generous tips could not keep young 
Bloch in the ranks of bell-hops very long. That 
was rung one of the ladder, but he was anxious 
to get to rung two, and while his fellow workers 
were planning a game of craps he was planning 
how to inpress the landlord with the fact that 
he was qualified to run the hotel as a night clerk, 
and he succeeded. 

He had not been passing out room keys to 
late hotel guests very long before he discovered 
that he was out on a limb, so to speak, and had 
to come back. He had pleaded energetically for 
the job and after he had gotten it he found that 
there was no opportunity for a young man to 
display his genius by appearing on the stage 
while the rest of the world was asleep. 

In military practice it is sometimes good 
strategy to retreat, and such is often the phil- 
osophy of energetic business men in affairs of 
commerce. When they find they are in wrong 
they return to make another start. 

Young Bloch had seen enough of the hotel 
business to conclude that it is a highly specialized 
business in which only those who can put up 
with the whims and idiosyncrasies of peevish 
and fault-finding people can stand a show. 

'n this subject, however, there may be 
differences of opinion, as there have always been 
regarding the proposition of home rule for 

ind; so let us follow young Bloch into his 

field—the insurance business. 
is an old saying without a truthful founda- 

, that when a man is down and out he tries 
iInsirance as a last resort. This is about as 

ical as the saying that any man can run 

‘tel or a newspaper. Some of the brightest 


By W. C. JENKINS 


men in America are selling insurance, and they 
don’t belong to that great class which La- 
Follette once described as “‘God’s patient poor.”’ 

When S. N. Bloch handed over the hotel pass 
keys he started out to convince the people of 
Wisconsin that their necessities included health 
insurance. The insurance records of that cheese- 
making commonwealth for a period of four 
months conclusively show that young Bloch sold 
more health insurance than any other salesman 
in the state. He was the leader—the King of 
insurance solicitors. 


N. BLOCH, Chicago Home Builder, who has 

+ more than two million dollars’ worth of low 

cost dwellings now under construction. Three 

thousand people are living in their own homes as a 
result of his activities 


Perhaps, if he had continued in the insurance 
field, he would have become a fixed star of the 
first magnitude—one of the comparatively few 
that are visible to the naked eye. But the 
whims of fate led him into other pursuits. A 
brother who had a coal and wood yard became 
ill and in obedience to a filial request the lad 
returned to the home of his parentc where he 
could help maintain an established business. 

It was only a few days before the coal and 
wood yard felt the effect of young Bloch’s 
magic wand. More orders came in and more 
teams and men were required to fill the orders. 
At the end of eight months the yard was em- 
ploying sixteen men, four teams and a motor 
truck. Three men and a single team constituted 
the force and equipment when the young man 
was called home. : 

The business being well established, Mr. 
Bloch felt that he should enter a bigger and a 
broader field, so he joined some Wisconsin 
operators in the logging industry. He was 
placed in a managerial position at once and at 
the age of nineteen had charge of seven lumber 
camps. 

Just as great success seemed to be assured 
some ominous clouds appeared on the horizon, 
The lumber business in the spring of 1921 was 
anything but a pleasant occupation, for most 
of the operators and dealers were compelled to 
suffer heavy losses. 

Young Bloch and associates found themselves 
with a large stock of lumber on hand and no 
market. A serious situation confronted them 
and the boy surprised the older members of the 
organization by offering a plan of relief. 

When the Paris mob was at the gates of the 
Tuilleries, the Convention requested Napoleon, 
then a pale and emaciated youth, to save the 
government. He was asked if he understood 
the seriousness of the undertaking. His memor-~ 
able reply was: “Perfectly; and I am in the 
habit of accomplishing that which I undertake.” 
Within twenty-four hours the streets of Paris 
were drenched with the blood of its citizens and 
the mob was dispersed. 

Young Bloch’s plan was to ship all the lumber 
in the yards of the company to Chicago, to build 
cottages and bungalows for the working people, 
When his associates asked him if he fully com- 
prehended all the difficulties of the undertaking 
his reply was similar in tenor to that of Napoleon, 
Car after car of the Bloch lumber rolled into 
the western metropolis, and a campaign of house 
building began which astonished those who were 
familiar with what was going on under the 
guiding hand of S. N. Bloch. 

Two and a half million feet of lumber was 
available in the Wisconsin yards of the company, 
and the problem was how to turn this vast 
stock into cash without suffering a serious loss, 
Young Bloch had a plan, to be sure. Chicago 
needed thousands of low cost homes, and it was 
certain that they could be sold as fast as they 





were built, but could an inexperienced young 
builder manage an enterprise of such magnitude 
as was necessary without making serious and 
costly mistakes? 

Chicago has seen many enterprises launched 
that were chimerical and visionary. It has seen 
laudable purposes, but weak expediency, and 
when some of the older men in the lumber 
business were told of the Bloch plan they shook 
their heads sadly. They were certain the scheme 
would be a failure. 

People laughed at Alexander Graham Bell 
when he brought out his crude telephone ap- 
pliance; they have sneered at Edison and Stein- 
mitz, and poked fun at Dr. Goodrich when he 
asked $19,000 from the people of Akron in 
order to bring his rubber manufacturing plant 
with his vulcanizing secrets to the Ohio city 
from New York. 

Every man who takes a few steps ahead of 
the procession is a schemer or a promoter. They 
said Mr. Bell was insane because he boldly 
stated he could talk through a wire, and not 
a few pronounced S. N. Bloch a visionary young 
man when he started his home building enter- 
prise in Chicago. But there are three thousand 
people living in their own homes today through 
Mr. Bloch’s activities—a good sized com- 
munity of citizens changed from renters to 
home-owners. 

All that a man needs in order to secure a 
home under the Bloch plan is $500—the balance 
is paid like rent. As a matter of fact, if we con- 
sider the payment of rent a necessary expense, 
then it can be argued that the $500 first payment 
buys a home costing from $8,500 to $10,000. 
The mere act of paying the customary monthly 
rental is, in itself, the eventual cancellation of 
the balance due. 

Mr. Bloch had married a young Chicago girl, 
and her desire to return to the city had some 
influence in the young man deciding to open up 
a campaign of home building in Chicago. 

The Harry Bloch Timber Company with 
whom the young man was associated was afraid 
of the idea, saying it would take millions of 
dollars in capital to conduct such an enterprise. 
However, the firm was willing to give it a trial. 
In four months over forty houses were under 
construction and a large quantity of lumber was 
required which would otherwise have remained 
in the yards. 

The accomplishment was a revelation to 
several of the established building concerns in 
Chicago. They investigated and found that 
back of it all was an energetic, keen young man— 
a human dynamo so to speak. One of the older 
concerns offered Mr. Bloch a salary of $10,000 
a year to take charge of their building depart- 
ment—a magnificent salary for a youth who was 
just turned twenty-one. 

Mr. Bloch has often said that it is indeed a 
great pleasure to him to see a young man planning 
to buy a home. Of course, the pleasure is 
probably greater if he is planning to buy a 
Bloch home. 

Some people find pleasure in seeing young men 

go to church, others delight in seeing them 
working their way through college. In both cases 
there is evidence of a manifest desire for infor- 
mation. Ignorance keeps people in darkness, 
and good citizenship is impossible when a people 
have not learned that knowledge is power. 
i Mr. Bloch argues that in all history the pro- 
gressive people have been the nations where 
the home-owning sentiment has been the strong- 
est and the ability to acquire homes has been 
the greatest. 
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“Visit the various cities and villages in 
Chicago’s metropolitan district,” he says, ‘‘and 
you will find civic and social conditions much 
better in communities where ninety per cent 
of the people are home-owners. When families 
own the home they live in they take an interest 
in beautifying their premises; they are anxious 
to see good and capable men elected to office 
and they encourage the building of schools, 
churches and wholesome places of amusement. 
A community of renters can be expected to take 
but little interest in the planting of trees or the 
building of streets, schools and churches, for 
as a rule the residents do not plan to live in the 
community any longer than it suits their ad- 
vantage as renters. In another year they may 
be in a different part of the city. 

“T have made a very careful study of the 
effect home-ownership has on a man during 
the past five years,” continued Mr. Bloch. “It 
creates the best kind of family relationship. It 
teaches each member of the household that all 
are necessary to each other, and it is in this that 
the zest of happy family relationship mainly 
consists. And it impresses men and women with 
the fact that it is not enough to mingle with the 
crowd as a looker-on, but as a community co- 
worker in the cause of human uplift. 

“T have seen scores of men who were more or 
less thriftless, but who some way scraped to- 
gether enough to make the first payment on a 
house, become exceptionally industrious and 
economical in their habits as soon as they began 
to live in their own homes. These men seem to 
have been transformed into some other and 
better men, and many women have thanked me 
for leading their husbands into the ranks of 
home-owners. 

“The woman who has borne and reared three 
or four efficient citizens of the United States has 








Che Dreams Ahead 


By Epwin CARLISLE LITSEY 


What would we do in this world of ours, 
Were it not for the dreams ahead? 


For thorns are mixed with the blooming 
flowers, 


No matter which path we tread. 


And each of us has his golden goal, 
Stretching far into the years; 

And ever he climbs with a hopeful soul, 
With alternate smiles and tears. 


That dream ahead is what holds him up 
Through the storms of a ceaseless 
t; 
When his lips are pressed to the worm- 
wood’s cup, 


And clouds shut out the light. 


To some it’s a dream of high estate 
To some it’s a dream of wealth; 


To some it’s a dream of a truce with 
Fate 


In a constant search for health. 


To some it’s a dream of home and wife; 
To some it’s a crown above; 
The dreams ahead are what make each 
life— 
The dreams—and faith—and love! 


—From HEART THROBs, 
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been most infinitely useful to the country. She 
is entitled to spend her declining years in a home 
of her own. 

“All young men or young women who set 
forth in life equipped with a well defined ap. 
preciation of thrift, such as they have seen ex. 
emplified in their parents’ struggle to secure 
a home, will, as long as they are true to those 
conceptions, make constant progress towards 
success in life. Environment may turn their 
footsteps for a time, but they will eventually 
return to the ideals of youthful days and the 
precepts taught by thrifty parents will prevent 
them being listed among life’s failures. They 
may be buffeted about by circumstances; the 
unkind fates may rob them of many pleasures, 
but the resistless power of early teachings will 
bring them into a safe harbor at last.” 

When Mr. Bloch decided to open up his home- 
building enterprise in Chicago he called in 
competent efficiency men and business special- 
ists, and asked for facts and figures on a venture 
that would enable him to do $2,000,000 worth 
of business a year. He said their report cost 
him $3,000, but it was worth it. Today he has 
an organization, capital and credit sufficient to 
do a business of $3,000,000 annually, and this 
is the goal he now has in sight. 

A great deal of this remarkable achievement 
may be attributed to the willing and efficient 
co-operation of those who have enlisted them- 
selves as associates in the Bloch organizaiion, 
and it is interesting to know that none of the 
officials of the corporation had any previous 
experience in the lumber or building business. 

The vice-president and general manager of 
the company was formerly a book-keeper; the . 
treasurer was once an employee in a garage; 
the secretary began work with the company as 
a stenographer and office boy. 

One of the greatest problems incidental to 
the business is how to dispose of the so-called 
contract paper, without heavy discounts. Mr. 
Bloch says he has solved this problem effectually 
and can now dispose of all contracts as soon as he 
gets them. 

Mr. Bloch and his affiliated interests have over 
two million dollars’ worth of buildings under 
construction at the present time. If he under- 
took to give each a half hour’s inspection on a 
basis of eight hours per day,, it would require 
over twelve days to visit them all. If the build- 
ings already constructed by this organization 
were placed on sixty-foot lots and in a straight 
line they would reach over four miles. 

Mr. Bloch is a firm believer in the power of 
confidence, and hence his relationship with 
bankers and the manufacturers from whom he 
buys his materials is most cordial. This pleasing 
relationship has been gained through a strict 
observance of all obligations and promises. 

Charles J. Wolf, president of the Citizen’s 
State Bank of Melrose Park, a village that has 
been benefitted by S. N. Bloch’s home building 
activities, said, “Mr. Bloch is an exceptional 
young man. He is a human dynamo, ful’ of 
energy, and imbued with a desire to win success 
through straightforward channels.” 

A. F. Amling, president of the Melrose Park 
State Bank, expressed similar admiration for 
Mr. Bloch’s business ability. He added, ‘his 
young man is a valuable member of our ccm- 
munity. He is building houses by the hund:ed, 
and that is just what we want. More homes «re 
urgently needed and a young man of Mr. Blo: 1’s 
integrity and ability should be given full cr: dit 
for what he is doing, and he should have ‘he 
encouragement of every citizen.” 
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Chicago’s Largest Builder Developing 
Hollywood Plaza 


John C. Wilkinson, still in his thirties, whose meteoric rise in the real estate world is one of the marvels 
of the Windy City, will thus pay a debt he owes to the Peninsular State 


it.” Thus quoting Shakespeare from his 

“Comedy of Errors,” John C. Wilkinson, 
of Chicago, president of John C. Wilkinson, Inc., 
explained why he had undertaken the develop- 
ment of Hollywood Plaza in spite of his large 
interests in Chicago, where his meteoric rise in 
the real estate world is the talk of the town. 

“T have been spending the winters in Florida 
for 2 number of years and expect to make this 
my playground in the future,” Mr. Wilkinson 
proceeded leisurely with the interview as we sat 
in the handsomely-appointed offices of Holly- 
woo! Plaza at 21914 East Flagler Street, Miami. 
Although his operations in real estate in the 
Middle West have led some to believe that Mr. 
Wilkinson is a dynamo on two legs, he gives one 
the impression of being a quiet and studious 
man, with the gift of putting those he meets at 
ease. I had heard of his real estate operations 
in Chicago and his immense interests in that 
city. And wondering why he should undertake 
such a large development so far from home, I 

“thought his telling of the story would make inter- 
esting reading at a time when Florida is so much 
in the limelight. 

“In that way I owe Florida a debt,” Mr. 
Wilkinson continued, “‘and it has been accumu- 
lating from year to year. I don’t think it is fair 
for me to come here to play only. I ought to do 
some real work for the state, too. Consequently, 
I am developing Hollywood Plaza, an 800-acre 
tract at Hollywood, Florida, maintaining ten 
offices, including New York, Chicago, Palm 
Beach and Miami, constituting a twenty-two- 
million-dollar development. I play golf here, 
fish, boat, and amuse myself generally. Why 
shouldn’t I bring some of my wealth down here, 
too, and contribute to the general upbuilding of 
the state of Florida? 

“If this state is to be the wintering section of 
the north, those who can afford it should do their 
bit to help provide ample accommodations for 
others as well as themselves, and for the many 
people who will make Florida their future home 
in summer as well as in winter. Well-balanced 
developments must provide homes for all classes, 
facilities to supply all classes once they get here, 
and as many local industries as may be adapted 
for the general welfare and convenience of the 
people who will come here. In getting those 
things adjusted it will require the capital and 
leadership of many of those who want to play 
here in the winter. And since I believe that 
everyone who wishes to bask for a few months 
of the year in Florida’s sunshine should do what- 
ever is possible for the upbuilding of this state of 
Florida in general, I consider Hollywood Plaza 
my offering to the commonwealth, and I intend 
to -nake it my premier development and the 
crovning achievement of my real estate activi- 
ties. I am putting my whole heart and soul 
int) this proposition. 

“It was only after having studied the various 


“Kien tm how the debt grows, I will pay 


By DIRK P. DE YOUNG 


cities and sections of Florida that I chose Holly- 
wood in which to put on this great development 
—first, because I have decided that the East 
Coast is the most beautiful part of the State, 
being warmer in winter and cooler in summer, 
making it not only a winter resort, but also a 
comfortable and pleasant place to live all the 
year around, and, second, because I believe in the 
future of the city of Hollywood. I personally 
believe and can foresee that the city of Holly- 
wood will be the greatest and most beautiful 
city within a period of five years on the East 
Coast of Florida. With all due respect to the 
many other great developments on the East 
Coast, I regard Hollywood as the greatest of all 
of them, and still it is an infant. It is beautiful 
and its natural environments are its chief assets. 
Its rapid progress and development are due to a 
man of vision, and Florida may be proud of such 
men of vision who are the sponsors and origina- 
tors of such developments as Hollywood and other 
great projects in this state. I like men who do 
things, and it is amazing to anyone who visits 
the state of Florida to see how rapidly and effi- 
ciently great things are done throughout the 
state. It is almost beyond the reasonable con- 
ception of the ordinary individual.” 


OHN C. WILKINSON, head of the substantial 

and successful Chicago real estate firm that bears 

his name, and developer of Hollywood Plaza at 
Miami, Florida 


Mr. Wilkinson is an interesting man. I had 
heard of him and his works through others. His 
headquarters in Miami is a rendezvous for Chi- 
cago people. Long before you get to the inner 
sanctum of this Windy City real estate capitalist, 
you meet a dozen or more of his compatriots, 
who insist on telling of his exploits. But Mr. 
Wilkinson himself is quiet. His large brown 
eyes look at you intently as you play him with 
questions; his large well-built body makes you 
feel that much power is stored up there; but he 
seems always to be conserving the energy in his 
dynamo for some greater moment. He is espe- 
cially reserved when it comes to talking about 
himself. 

But this much I found out. Mr. Wilkinson 
started life as a poor boy and he has made his 
millions as a real estate operator during the 
past ten years. For a time after he finished col- 
lege, he worked in a bank. Then he studied law 
at the Hamilton College of Law, specializing in 
real estate law. Shortly after that he organized 
the real estate firm of John C. Wilkinson, Inc., 
in Chicago, and he has continuously operated 
under that name, and has never met with failure, 
although he says he has had his bitters and sweets 
in business. Practically all of his large realty 
developments in Hyde Park and in the South 
Shore district have been remarkable successes. 
Today he owns thousands of acres of good farm 
land in the Middle West, a number of large 
business blocks in Chicago, investments of all 
kinds and descriptions, a fine home in Miami 
and in the South Shore District of Chicago, and 
what is said to be one of the finest country homes 
in Wisconsin at Twin Lakes. This latter prop- 
erty is regarded as a show place, comprising fifty- 
two acres, with its private water works, electric 
light plant, boat houses and motor boats. This 
beautiful estate was formerly owned by Mr. 
Simmons, the bed manufacturer. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s Chicago developments have 
all been of the substantial type. He is still proud 
of the first buildings erected in Hyde Park, where 
he first won his real estate spurs. He still owns 
some of the first ones erected there, such as the 
Becklenberg Building, the Wilkinson Building, 
the Union Bank Building of South Chicago, the 
Segall Building, and many others from which he 
receives large revenues. Mr. Wilkinson is given 
credit generally for leadership in helping to build 
Hyde Park and South Shore Districts in Chicago. 
Every project to which he has set his hand in a 
real estate way, it seems, has gone over with 
remarkable success, and for this reason his 
friends call him Lucky John. Even in Miami, 
just playing, as he says, during the last five years 
he has made a comfortable fortune out of what 
he terms ‘‘small real estate deals cooked up on 
the golf links.” 

When I asked Mr. Wilkinson to tell me what 
clubs he belonged to he could not do it. It is 
such a formidable list that it would take a page 
or two in a blue-book. Off hand, he named the 





Interior view of the office of Hollywood Plaza, at Miami, one of the finest 


offices on Flagler Street 


South Shore Country Club, the Olympia Field’s 
Country Club, the Hamilton Club, the Midland 
Club and the Midway Athletic Club. He is a 
Mason, and his chief hobby is speed-boating. 
He runs to outdoor sports as the principal outlet 
for such energy as is not needed in playing the 
great game of real estate to which his life has 
been dedicated. By nature a companionable 
fellow, he prefers the great out-of-doors such as 
Florida offers in such great abundance to all who 
come. During the winter season Mr. Wilkinson 
makes his home at the Royal Palms Hotel. At 
the present time he is located at the Dallas Park 
Apartments; at home he is the vice-president of 
the East 55th Street Business Men’s Association, 
a member of the Chicago Real Estate Board, as 
well as of the Art Institute there. His immediate 
family consists of a wife and two children—a boy 
and a girl, of which he is more proud than of his 
record as a real estate man. He takes much 
interest in art and literature, and in all of his 
developments there is a very noticeable touch of 
a guiding genius who mingles beauty with the 
practical things of life. 

During my interview with Mr. Wilkinson I 
came to the conclusion that he is completely sold 
on Florida, and especially the East Coast, and 
I am sure whatever efforts he may put forth in 





helping to develop Florida will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the people of this great State. 

Finally I asked this successful Chicagoan to 
what could he attribute his remarkable success 
in the real estate world so early in life. His 
answer was instantaneous, and he went on to 
relate that in his judgment there are four funda- 
mental principles necessary to the success of 
every man, namely—will power, courage, vision 
and perseverance, and with these one must con- 
quer, and without these failure is inevitable. 

Hollywood Plaza—this capitalist’s contribu- 
tion to Florida—consists of 800 acres of high 
and dry land adjoining Hollywood-by-the-Sea on 
the south, and when developed will be one of the 
most beautiful and complete subdivisions on the 
East Coast. Development has already begun. 
The contract has been let to complete the two 
main boulevards and all streets. The boule- 
vards that intersect the property, viz., Louisiana 
Boulevard, running north and south, and Palm 
Boulevard, east and west, are both eighty feet 
wide, parked in the center, and will pass through 
Palm Park, a large and beautiful park, on which 
the developer will spend $100,000 in beautifying. 
Paved streets, sidewalks, water and electricity 
will be furnished free to all buyers of lots in 
Hollywood Plaza. 


John C. Wilkinson lecturing to his sales organization in the offices of 


Hollywood Plaza, Miami 


Hollywood Plaza is a $22,000,000 proposit 
The approximate cost of improvements is $4,510,- 
000. Both boulevards and the park will be s 
with palms. The land in Hollywood Plaza lies 
in one of the most beautiful districts of Holly- 
wood, being between the East and West Dixie 
Highways, with Pembroke Highway intersec*i 
it in the center, and the West Dixie Highway 
the west. 

The developer of Hollywood Plaza was fo 
nate in acquiring this land before the rapid i 
crease in acreage in the vicinity in which i 
located, and is offering lots at a price far bel 
what it would be possible to market them if he 
were obliged to purchase acreage in this same 
district at this time. The whole subdivision is 
restricted. The cheapest home that can be 
built will be $3,500; the cheapest apartment 
building $6,000; with the business frontages on 
the west of the Dixie and Pembroke Highways 
restricted to business only. 

Hollywood Plaza will not be formally opened 
to the public until December 1, although the 
offices were opened informally, for reservations 
only, on Tuesday, November 16. Although 
not opened officially at this time, the reserva- 
tions during the first ten days were more than 
$1,200,000. 


on. 


In the Highlands of Florida—Continued from page 201 


basis of all commercial fertilizer has long been 


established in the civilized world. There were 
battles establish title which were fought 
through the courts of the Old World and the 
New. Many phosphate land schemes originated 
in England, or were carried there, with the result 
that often persons on that side of the Atlantic 
purchased Florida land, later to find that it was 
only vast palmetto wastes with none of the eagerly 
sought mineral within miles. Cities, designated 
as future industrial centers, were surveyed, 
staked out and sold, some of them materializing 


to 


while others soon were forgotten to re-appear in 
the light of later years when surveyors found trace 
of the old marks in platting cities and develop- 
ments that are being builded upon the tangibles 
of the New Florida. 

The estimated value of Polk County’s pebble 
phosphate deposits, from which 70 per cent of the 
world’s consumption of that commodity is being 


mined, according to local figures, is $175,000,000. 
Annually 3,500,000 tons are mined with a market 
value of $8,750,000. 

The cities of the county always have been char- 
acterized by their year-round activity. While 
Lakeland, the largest, has entertained her pro- 
portionate share of winter visitors, as has Winter 
Haven, the others, including Bartow, the county 
seat, with a population of more than 6,000, have 
bustled along steadily year in and year out, mak- 
ing fruit, vegetable, phosphate and lumber ship- 
ments in season and failing to take time, as their 
sister-cities do, to fling to the breezes a few pen- 
nants and ribbons carrying laudatory legends to 
attract the investor and potential citizen who has 
succumbed to the charm of Florida’s climate. 

All cities in Florida have been apt in perceiving 
the value of proper slogans and nicknames and 
such adjectives and superlatives have been 
chosen that in describing the Pearly Gates and 


the Golden Streets one “could do no more.” We 
have the city ‘““‘Where Summer Spends the Win- 
ter,’ the Sunshine City, the Magic City, the 
City Beautiful and the city where “It’s Spring- 
time all the Time.” Bartow is the “City of 
Oaks.” And real oaks, too, planted more than 
a half century ago by far-seeing founders who 
knew of what value they would be in coming 
years. On the streets and in the parkways there 
are 1,286 oaks of a diameter of twelve inches or 
more. Based on estimates made by the Davey 
Tree Experts, these are worth $643,000 to Bar- 
tow, a fortune that has evolved from what was 
probably spare-time work of the men who set 
them ouvt. 

This city has been very much like any city of 
the same size in an American agricultural cen er. 
There has been so much East Coast and West 
Coast in Florida with their ‘Orange Blossom 
Limiteds” and ‘Sapphire Sea Flyers’’ hereto.ore 

Continued on page 220 
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A Romance of the Civil War 


Mrs. Jane Frances Swallow, who lived through those ‘‘days that tried men’s souls’’ as the wife of an 
army doctor, pictures the thrilling incidents of one of the great battles of history 
in her book, ‘‘A Romance of the Seige of Vicksburg’’ 


motion pictures or broadcast through the 

pages of the latest romance is that upon 
which Mrs. Jane Frances Swallow, erstwhile 
school teacher, wife of a surgeon in the forces of 
the United States Army during the Civil War, 
prominent member of the Order of the Eastern 
Star, and writer, looks in retrospect. A West- 
erner by birth, with her husband in the service, 
she accompanied the medical corps through 
many of the vicissitudes of the great national 
struggle, and in the former strongholds of the 
gray-coated hordes of “Ol’ Jeff Davis,” hardly 
after the cannon ceased to echo, she re-lived the 
trying scenes of 1861 and 1865, and in a number 
of short stories, and especially in a novel which 
has just been published, has recounted the stir- 
tring spectacle of the times. 

To endeavor to recount in any detail the story 
of her virile life would, of course, be to attempt 
the impossible. But, so full of action has been 
her entire career, that the recital of but a few 
salient points is fraught with interest for the 
reader. 

Born in a hamlet “bearing the happy name of 
Canuan,” in Wayne County, near the county 
seat, Wooster, Ohio, when one year old Mrs. 
Swallow, then Jane F. Moulton, became a resi- 
dent of a town with the historic name of Welling- 
ton, in Lorain County. 

Attending the public schools and Miss Ham- 
lin’s seminary in the village, little Miss Moulton 
was preparing to follow her two sisters to Oberlin 
College, not far from the family home, when her 
mother passed on. Jane was then seventeen 
years old, capable and self-reliant, and when her 
father decided to leave the state, she immediately 
cast in her lot with the rest of the family and 
stood ready to share the vicissitudes of the life 
of the emigrant. 

The father took his brood to Iowa and estab- 
lished therr in La Porte City where, during the 
summer of the following year, 1864, Jane Moul- 
ton taught school. In the autumn she went to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to live with an aunt. It 
was here that she met the noble gentleman who 
won her heart, and, a year later, became her 
partner through a life of fifty-eight years and 
four months, “doing business on the square and 
always parting on the level.” Five months 
previous to her marriage she taught school in a 
suburban district of La Porte City, Iowa. 

“As I married into the medical department of 
the United States Army,” Mis. Swallow, a sweet 
and smiling white-haired little woman, told me, 
‘T followed the drum to Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1866, and from there to St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1867 and Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1868. From 
Vicksburg we returned to La Porte City in 1869, 
where we established and became partners in the 
druy business. 

“During the four years we lived in La Porte 
City following our return from the scenes of 
the struggle which the Union Army had so suc- 


A CAREER as stirring as any depicted in 


cessfully consummated, two important events 
came into my life. A life-long friendship was 
established between Mrs. William Chapple, 
mother of the well-known and much-beloved Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, author, lecturer, world-trav- 
eler and editor of the NATIONAL MaGaziInf, and 
myself; and a tiny son arrived at the home of 
the happiest parents in the world.” 

Returning to the army tife again in 1873, Mrs. 
Swallow followed the trail to Fort Wallace in 
the extreme western part of Kansas, taking with 
her, as she humorously describes him, “‘the head 
of the firm,” her one-year-old son. In this 
region the little family remained for nearly six 
years, in what was not the most pleasant of sur- 
roundings. 

‘‘We were constantly,” Mrs. Swallow declares, 
“facing the vicissitudes of marauding Indians, 
highway robbers, and vicious wild animals, while 
protecting tke scattered settlers on the frontiers 
of that state. Those were years of real cowboys 
and vast cattle ranches—the sort one reads about 
in the romances of pioneer days.” 

Her experiences here furnished the basis for 
many of the most thrilling of her short stories 
which apreared in the newspapers of the time. 


Mrs. Jane Frances Swallow, author of ““A Romance 
of the Siege of Vicksburg” 


Here again she sought the schoolroom, and 
most of the four years out of the six she spent at 
this army post, she taught the Fort children, or 
the combination of Fort and town children, in a 
cabin moved between the two places. 

Continuing the recital of her adventures with 
the colors, Mrs. Swallow said: 

“In November, 1879, Army orders brought us 
to New York City, and as I could not share in 
the business of the Medical Purveying Supply 
Depot, U. S. A., with my partner, I decided at 
least to employ my time profitably. Accordingly 
in 1887 I took a year’s course in a Business 
College, and prepared myself for teaching the 
art of stenography, typewriting and other com- 
mercial subjects in order to prepare efficient 
clerks for amanuenses. 

“Between the years 1888 and 1896 I was throw- 
ing my energy into the Chautauqua studies of 
those years of tremendous uplift of classical lit- 
erature, disseminated throughout the country. 
As a member of a large class I studied faithfully 
a six years’ course, earning a diploma and two 
seals of which I am proud. 

“In 1896, while my son was in the West, I 
engaged to teach in Browne’s Business College, 
Brooklyn, New York, where I taught ten con- 
secutive years, five day and three night sessions 
a week, losing only four days of the entire time 
on account of illness. 

“In 1906 I resigned from the teaching pro- 
fession and traveled in the West for six months. 
Upon returning, my ‘partner’ and I again became 
constant companions in the care of a loving home 
after erecting a ‘House Beautiful’ to suit our 
purposes, devoting our entire time to the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of years well spent. 

“Tn 1909 I again emerged from the seclusion 
into which my husband and I had retired, and 
became the chosen head of eight sisters in form- 
ing a chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star. 
I stood in the ‘East’ during 1909 and 1910, and 
again in 1914. I have also been Chaplain one 
year, and historian ten years, to date. During 
this time the Chapter has grown from eight 
members in 1909 to about 235 in 1925. In 1915 
I was appointed a Grand Officer for a period of 
three years, and have been an active member 
ever since the inception of the branch. In 1919 
I became a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Bronx Chapter, Mount 
Vernon, New York.” 

In 1910 the urge to write once more came upon 
Mrs. Swallow and during the year she brought 
out under her own name a small book, ‘“‘Abigal, a 
Fairy Story,” which met with a great deal of 
success. Since that time she has done quite a 
bit of writing, though little of it has seen the light 
of day. 

The first fatal shock to Mrs. Swallow’s com- 
plete happiness came in April of 1923 when, after 
a cherished two hours’ conversation with her 
husband, he was suddenly taken sick, and despite 
the tenderest care and the ablest medical atten- 

Continued on page 219 
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Vero Beach is Florida at Her Best 


Indian River County not only makes its appeal through its tropical beauty and its matchless climate—it 
is the home also of the famous Indian River orange and grapefruit 


ERO BEACH is the county seat of Indian 
V River County, located one hundred and 

forty-five miles north of Miami on the 
Florida East Coast Railroad and the Dixie High- 
way. In addition to this strategic location as 
related to transportation, the city is built on the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean and on the banks of 
the beautiful Indian River. 

Nestling in its gorgeous setting of palm trees 
of all varieties, including the graceful coconut 
and the majestic royal palm, and with tropical 
flowers and shrubs of all kinds revelling in the 
warmth of an incomparable climate, one is imme- 
diately impressed with the truth and significance 
of the city’s slogan, ‘‘Where the Tropics Begin.” 

Greater possibilities than those now to be 
found in Vero Beach were never offered by any 
city. To anyone who can, in the slightest de- 
gree, visualize the future, there must come the 
panorama of what this city will be in a very 
short time if development continues along the 
lines already clearly defined. Nature has so 
lavishly bestowed her favors upon Vero Beach 
and her immediate environs as to make it ore of 
the most enticing spots in the entire state of 
Florida. 

Nature is the only builder that works alone, 
and surely she was at her best when she planned 
the site for Vero Beach. She undoubtedly had 
in mind an earthly paradise, in so happily com- 
bining climate, soil and location with a setting of 
such splendor of emerald sea and sunset sky. 
Where in all the world has she done more? 
Where in all this garden-state has she embellished 
a spot which so compels the admiration and in- 
spires the hearts of folks from far and near as she 
bids them share her bounteous gifts? It is won- 
derful to live amid such environment. Itismore 
wonderful to have the capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings and beauties. 

Indian River County not only makes its appeal 
through its tropical beauty, its matchless climate 
and its location. It is the home of the famous 
Indian River orange and grapefruit. For seven 
consecutive years the fruit gathered from the 
groves immediately adjacent to Vero Beach have 
taken first awards and sweepstakes prize at the 
South Florida Fair at Tampa, against state-wide 
competition. Oranges and grapefruit from this 
section bring top prices in all the northern mark- 
ets because of the exceptional quality of the fruit. 

Surrounding and lying adjacent to the city 
there are fifty thousand acres of perfectly drained 
land adapted to the growing of all citrus fruits, 
pineapples, bananas, and all vegetable and farm 
crops native to Florida. There are many splen- 
did tracts, both large and small, awaiting culti- 
vation. They will yield handsome returns as 
has already been conclusively proven by the 
scores of thrifty folks who have taken advantage 
of these choice offerings. 

Here is found a section which is peculiarly pro- 
tected from frost, where drought does not exist 
and where one can harvest three crops a year. 


By FE. J. SELLARD 


Executive Secretary, Vero Beach Chamber of 

Commerce 
Great interest is being taken in the raising of 
Irish potatoes and the big profits from this crop 
are so attractive that each year additional acre- 
age is being planted. Because of the fact that 
the potatoes grown in this section can be mar- 
keted from two to three weeks earlier than those 
grown farther north in the state, they command 
better prices and hence bring more profit to the 
grower. 

The soil and climate are also admirably adapted 
to the raising of tomatoes, and instances of al- 
most fabulous profits to the growers are recorded 
every year. 

The banana industry is also gaining rapidly 
in popularity and it has been proven beyond a 
doubt that this is a real money crop and can be 
most strongly recommended as deserving of in- 


One of the schools at Vero Beach 
Jerseys amid the palms at Vero Beach 
Bathing in mid-winter at Vero Beach 

One of the beautiful homes at Vero Beach 


vestigation by the man who wishes to quickly 
establish himself in a lucrative and intensely 
interesting business. What could be finer than 
to have a few acres in a banana plantation, yield- 
ing its fruit with its attendant profits every 
month of the year? 

As a matter of fact, for the man who is inter- 
ested in having a home and plenty, and who 
dreams of the time when he can get away from 
the cold of the northern winters and live in a 
land where the sunshine inspires and prolonys 
life. here is the opportunity. All that Florida 
has to offer, Vero Beach has. For the folk who 
are falsely impressed that Florida has nothing 
to offer but real estate speculations, it is refresh- 
ing to reflect that, in the history of cities, real 
values have been substantiated, not by specu'a- 
tion, but by the actual production from the back 
country surrounding the cities. Records of 
achievement show that the city, its people, its 
industries, its growth, its very sustenance afier 
all, depend upon the productivity of its sur- 
rounding territory and the developing of these 
resources. 

Based upon these facts, Vero Beach lays claim 
to the right of becoming in the near future, one 
of Florida’s big cities. She is very fortunate 
that, among her many other endowments, she 
has been given this extremely fertile and pro- 
ductive back country. 

When one sees these vast acres representing a 
potential wealth not to be found elsewhere in the 
universe and then hears idle prattle about the 
Florida “bubble” bursting, it is hard to suppress 
a feeling of pity for those who heed such insipid 
propaganda, most of which is handsomely paid 
for by individuals or corporations whose present 
interests in other localities blind them to the 
larger opportunities offered their clients in this 
sunshine state. 

Not all newcomers to Florida have mercenary 
motives. However, the great majority must 
needs give their attention to providing a liveli- 
hood. Where can this be done under such 
pleasant surroundings? 

Why then, do people come to Florida? Why 
are the thousands pouring into this state, and 
having come, why do they remain? Here are 
gigantic building operations, such as this country 
has never before known, thousands of workmen 
being required for their promotion. Here they 
see rapidly expanding businesses employing large 
numbers of men and women. Here they are 
astounded as they see cities spring into being as 
by the sweep of some master hand. Here they 
stand in awe as they try to comprehend the far- 
sweeping magnitude of plans already set in oper- 
ation. Here they are thrilled at the sight of 
orange and grapefruit groves extending as far as 
the eye can see, bowed down with their load of 
golden fruit, shimmering and shining under the 
brilliant rays of the tropical sun. They look 
out across endless acres of lettuce, celery, po'2- 
toes and other vegetable crops. 
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How alluring it all is, but is this why they came 
and is this why they remain? Yes, partly, but 
in the final analysis the real, lasting lure of 
Florida lies in her climate and in her scenery. 
Having come to work, whether their profits be 
large or small, these people remain for the sheer 
enjoyment of living amid such surroundings. 
Or, if they have come to enjoy a prolonged holi- 
day, they remain to live where nature perpetu- 
ally charms. Under the seductive allurement of 
this Florida of ours they stay to give of their 
experience, their money and their genius to the 
building of a great commonwealth which is des- 
tined to eclipse any achievement of modern 
history. So, whether they be seekers of liveli- 
hoods, or merely worshippers at the shrine of 
pleasure and recreation, they respond to the 
bewitching moods of this queenly enchantress, 
Florida. 

Vero Beach has a population of nearly five 
thousand people and is recognized as one of the 
most rapidly growing cities on the east coast of 


A Romance of the Civil 


War Continued from page 217 


tion, thirty-six hours later, as Mrs. Swallow 
phrases it spiritually, “this released spirit took its 
flight to realms of blissful eternity.” 

During 1924, in search for surcease from sor- 
row, Mrs. Swallow traveled leisurely and spent 
some time in the Middle and Far West. Since 
thai time she has spent most of her time and 
energy writing and rewriting, as she says, under 


“The riches of Wisdom, 
The contentment of Faith, 
The inspiration of Love.” 


The result of this period of studied writing is 
Mrs. Swallow’s latest work, just published under 
the Chapple Company’s imprint, ‘“A Romance of 
the Siege of Vicksburg.”” The author describes 
it as a stirring tale “re-living the olden days of 
Vicksburg, when love, youth and vigor gave 
impetus to every emotion of the mind and awak- 
ened in the author a desire to romance the tales 
and scenes of the great struggle.” 

“A Romance of the Siege of Vicksburg”’ is the 
story of a young officer under Grant’s command 
who volunteers to take a message to the general 
commanding the Confederate forces at Vicks- 
burg, and of his adventures in the Southern 
stronghold during the siege, where he was forced 
to remain as a soldier wearing the gray uniform 
in order to accomplish his errand. 

A former medical student, he renders a valu- 
able service to the Confederate forces by his 
attendance upon the sick and wounded within 
the siege area and inside the hospitals. In so 
doing he makes the acquaintance of a beautiful 
Southern girl whose father he finds wounded upon 
a field of battle and to whom he gives first aid. 
Much against his will, he finds himself deeply in 
love with the young “rebel,” and learns, too, 
that his love is not unrequited. 

The manner in which the author handles this 
dilemma and brings about a happy ending in 
which all difficulties are smoothed out and the 
nero and heroine become reconciled and united 
is one of the features of the romance. Mrs. 
Swallow is a skillful story-teller and has the 
knack of delightful delineation of character 
Which makes her book a veritable poem in prose. 
There is every reason to suppose that the public 
W ll take kindly to the little volume and that 
it will run through several editions. 


Florida. Here is a modern city in every respect, 
having a municipal electric light plant and water 
works, a beautiful city park, with large provision 
being made for additional parks and city-wide 
beautifying by a competent planning and zoning 
board. Within the city limits there are more 
than thirty miles of wide paved streets, sidewalks 
and curbs. There are scores of modern hotels, 
apartments and business blocks. The general 
setting of the city provides for such extension of 
the city limits as to give adequate facilities for a 
million people. 

This thriving city has not overlooked the need 
of recreation for her visitors and her own towns- 
folk, for here is to be found a real playground. 
Two exceptionally sporty golf courses, one of 
them overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, have been 
provided. One of the finest ocean beaches in 
the state, where surf bathing can be enjoyed 
every day in the year, affords an unexcelled 
pleasure. There is wonderful fishing, both in 
the Indian River and the ocean; there is hunting, 


horseback riding and trap shooting, and for the 
younger set there is tennis. The city enjoys the 
distinction of having a finely uniformed and 
splendidly equipped band of forty pieces, giving 
concerts regularly in the city park. 

Vero Beach is also a city of fine schools and 
churches. A beautiful and spacious Community 
church edifice is in the process of construction at 
the present time and plans are under way for 
other buildings of a similar nature. A new high 
school building is being erected to care for imme- 
diate needs which would do credit to any city. 

Vero Beach offers the Florida, which all of us, 
at some time or other, have tried to visualize. 
Combined with all that has been suggested in 
the foregoing paragraphs, there is to be found in 
this progressive city, that asset which is of such 
intrinsic value; a genial warmth of friendliness, 
a glad-hand welcome, a co-operative civic spirit 
which leaves a lasting impression upon the 
stranger and makes him feel that he would like 
to come in and live with us. 
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pared this ambrosia—as a mere appetizer. Bill 
served his pompano, accompanied by the usual 
fanfare of home-grown vegetables. By way of 
diversion came clam fritters—from adjoining 
waters, mind you—and on the plate was a roe—a 
mullet row I believe they called it—but as fine 
grained and delicious as the highly prized shad 
roe of northern waters. And not to be outdone 
by any epicurean expert extant, Bill eased on to 
the crowded plate a slab of fried fish that alone 
would satisfy the gastronomic cravings of the 
most ravenous connoisseur. 

Pardon the diversion, but this experience was 


too good to keep. In addition to the choice va- 
rieties of food fish mentioned, out of Charlotte 
Harbor—tight off Punta Gorda—they catch 
trout, mackerel, red snapper, mullet, king fish— 
but why try to enumerate them when there are 
more than five hundred varieties of the finny 
tribe? And how could one go hungry in this 
haven of fish—I almost said heaven. 

Then there’s livestock—cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and even goats for lovers of goat milk and meat. 
And there’s poultry—chickens, ducks, turkeys. 
So with bacon and eggs and butter at hand; 
there’s no chance for starvation. 

Now that’s what they produce along food lines 
in one section of the great state of Florida— 
fruits, vegetables, fish, and food animals. It’s 
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down on the lower West Coast—just about oppo- 
site West Palm Beach—below the frosts—at the 
very gateway of the tropics—amid the balmy 
fragrance of the spreading spice trees. 

If you don’t believe it, come on down here and 
see—for truly, seeing is believing. 


In the Highlands of 
Florida Continued from page 216 


few winter tourists have found their way into 
these quiet, industrious communities, but now 


* they are going further afield. Bartow has its 


athletic field, its golf course and its boating and 
bathing and enjoyed all of them alone. Now 
it is preparing to share them, for Polk County’s 
system of 612 miles of asphalt roadway has led 
to the discovery of all these smaller towns by the 
tourist. With a building program of $132,000 
in 1923, Bartow’s total for 1925 bids fair to go 
well over the million dollar mark. Bank deposits 
have increased over 65 per cent. 

Polk County’s schools have kept pace with her 
agricultural development. Southern College is 
located in Lakeland which also has commercial 
schools, an art school and a conservatory of music. 
Other schools of the county have first-class 
ratings. The new Florida Tourist School in 
Lakeland is looking forward to popular reception 
this winter. 

What a surprise! What pleasant memories! 
Prosperous farmers, happy city-folk, hospitality 
everywhere, unsurpassed highways and a 45- 
mile-an-hour speed limit. Sometime, during the 
winter, if I can turn a deaf ear to the siren call of 
those twelve-pound bass, I shall pound out on my 
neglected portable, some more stories on this 
region as the editor suggests. 
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An Economic Basis of Safe Investment 


Why Bithlo, Florida, is Destined to be a Commercial Centre 


In the building up of the West, the railroad was the greatest factor, and the 
largest and most prosperous cities sprang up at the intersection of main arteries 


of commerce. 


Bithlo is situated in just such a location at the crossing of the new Florida East 
Coast main line and the Cheney Highway running from St. Petersburg and Tampa 
through Orlando and then on to Bithlo and extending from there to the Dixie 


Highway on the East Coast. 


The State Highway schedule shows a new North and South State Boulevard 
coming north from Okeechobee that will intersect the Cheney Highway in the 
center of Bithlo, thus, from a transportation standpoint Bithlo is advantageously 


situated. 


When it is further considered that Bithlo is in the heart of a rich agricultural 
section and that most of the surrounding acreage is suitable for citrus and truck 
farming, it will be seen that this town must inevitably be the trading and shipping 


center for large surrounding area. 


The development of this new town site is progressing rapidly so that it is more 
and more attracting the attention of keen analysts who are looking for sound 
real estate investment, and this same development is, perforce, enhancing value. 
When in Florida make it a point to investigate Bithlo. 


Write for List of Investment Opportunities and Lots 
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On the Tongue of the World 


MIAMI 


You hear it everywhere—Pullman coaches, ocean liners, drawing 
rooms, stock exchanges, club houses, cross-road stores, in factories, 
on farms—everybody is talking Miami 
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There’s a hundred reasons ‘ YT 4 i ? : They talk of Miami’s de- 
—all complimentary: " Wy. “© UA velopment—fastest growing 
"Py city in the country, among 

leading cities in building 
> ($100,000,000 in 1925) — 
Paradise for fishermen ri F . record-breaking bank de- 
Greatest variety of sports ; a posits ($91,420,968 increase 
Ten golf courses during last year— 249 per 
Million-dollar race-track ‘ nae . cent); gain in bank clear- 
1,000 miles of motor roads 4 } : ances, 1,000 per cent; the 


Vatibendunesdbemancieis y sisi ba marvelous port growth, the 
pass - al ig i ~6new rail line, the $15,000,000 
ij public works program, the 


eae ; $250,000,000 private devel- 
America’s most tropical spot cea auileia~thie te 


A different, delightful city bility and solidity of its 
Florida’s metropolis, etc. advance. 


Most equable climate 
Nearness to Gulf Stream 


Year around surf bathing 
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No wonder the world talks—No wonder half a million visit Miami annually—No wonder 
thousands are finding Miami the City of Opportunity 


Come and see for yourself why Miami is the topic of the world’s conversation 





For further information and free illustrated booklets, write 





Chamber of Commerce Miami, Florida 
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Porvenir—Miami’s Pasadena 


In the famous Redlands district, where citrus fruit thrives 


r i NAHE tide of empire is not sweeping west- 
ward now, but is rapidly enveloping the 
fertile tropical region that lies to the south 

of Miami. The Redland district of southern 

Dade County, within striking distance of Coral 

Gables and the “Magic City,” is enjoying a sub- 

stantial development, steady rises of land values, 

and an influx of wholly desirable citizens. And 
when one thinks of the Redland district, one’s 
mind invariably turns to its master project— 

Porvenir. 

Thirty minutes by motor from Coral Gables, 
and fifty minutes from the heart of Miami, 
Porvenir is a suburban development that already 
has caught the fancy of the shrewd investor and 
the home-seeker. The constant increases in 
values at Porvenir is shown in sixteen recent re- 
sales, all of them at a good profit to the original 
purchaser, and in every case this profit was made 
before the second payment came due. The 
people of the nation are backing Florida, despite 
insidious propaganda promulgated by selfish in- 
terests, and proof of the country’s faith is shown 
in investments in enterprises of character, 
achievement and promise, such as Porvenir. 

Porvenir is part of the growing town of Home- 
stead, and lies in the midst of a region famed for 
its tomatoes, avocadoes, grape fruit, oranges, 
mangoes and tangeloes. Full-grown and heavy- 
bearing fruit trees are being removed from groves 
in certain sections of Porvenir so that every lot 
will have its share. Every street in Porvenir is 
being paved from curb to curb, sidewalks, sewers, 
lighting and water systems are under construc- 
tion. The developers are spending nearly a 
million dollars in making these improvements on 
the property, and this figure does not take into 
consideration the homes that are under construc- 
tion, nor prospective hotels and apartment 
houses. 

Probably the most charming drive in all Flor- 
ida is from Miami to Porvenir over the Dixie 
Highway between rows of palms and pines. This 
is the kind of an automobile drive in the tropics 
that brings out the best that is in us. Bowling 
along the smoothest highway in Florida, sans the 
congestion that one finds further to the North, 
with beautiful foliage on either side, the trip to 
Porvenir and Homestead is one to be remembered. 
Even with the increased traffic due to the drift 
of development south of Miami, there will never 
be an annoying congestion on the roads, for 
Krome Avenue, running north through Porvenir 
from Homestead, will eventually connect with 
the famous Tamiami Trail now being built be- 
tween Miami and Tampa and other West Coast 
cities. The heart of Porvenir is the intersection 
of those two paved thoroughfares—Krome Ave- 
nue and Avocado Drive—well known for many 
years to the natives of southern Dade County as 
Krome Corners. 

John S. Harris, Jr., a young Florida capitalist, 
conceived Porvenir. He saw Miami growing by 
leaps and bounds, saw the lusty ‘Magic City” 


By SANFORD JARRELL 


push out in every available direction, building, 
building — always building. He saw Coral 
Gables, several miles south of Miami’s business 
district, develop into one of the most astonishing 
suburban cities on record. And down at Krome 
Corners, a mile and a half from the business sec- 
tion of Homestead, there was a broad plain loaded 
with tropical fruit trees. And what happened? 
He organized the Porvenir Company, of which he 
is president, and Porvenir came into being. 
The other officers of the Porvenir Company 
are George W. Carr, Landon Carney and L. L. 


OHN S. HARRIS, JR., President of the Porvenir 
Company, is one of the young men who are mak- 

ing history in Florida today. For fifteen years he 
was connected with the Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, beginning in an humble capacity and 
rising to an official position. Three and a half 
years ago he went to Homestead, Florida, to take 
over the Ford agency there, and realizing the ad- 
vantages of the Redland District he organized the 

Porvenir Company 


Chandler, vice-presidents; Charles T. Fuchs, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer; C. L. Pierce, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, and David B. Traxler, for 
many years prominent in South Carolina busi- 
ness and political circles, sales manager. 

The royal palm, the true aristocrat of trees, 
grows wild at Porvenir. The development com- 
bines, according to Mr. Harris, the advantages 
of a delightful home community, with wise build- 
ing restrictions, and the lure of a profitable 
investment. 

Mr. Traxler drove me over the property, show- 
ing gangs of workmen with modern machin 
clearing and scarifying the land, building stre 
and concrete sidewalks, digging sewers and water 
mains. Ten houses were under construction, 
and thirty more had been financed by the com- 
pany for purchasers of Porvenir lots. It was the 
scene of great activity, and quite reminiscen* of 
Coral Gables, Hollywood, Miami Beach and other 
important projects during the earlier periods of 
their development. 

The Porvenir Company is not making a desert 
bloom, for the Redland district of southern Dade 
County has always been a rich farming country. 
Homestead, a model Florida town of 3,500 in- 
habitants, is the biggest tomato shipping point 
in the world. What Mr. Harris and his asso- 
ciates are doing is putting homes in the midst of 
these beauties of tropical Florida. 

When Greater Miami in the next few years 
extends south to Homestead, Porvenir will be 
ready, a complete residential suburb symbolic of 
the growth of a great state, a concrete example of 
how false are the northern propagandists who 
say the “boom” will burst. The business center 
will be the present heart of Miami, from Bay 
Shore Drive west almost to the boundary lines 
of Coral Gables. From Coral Gables will be 
miles and miles of residences, culminating in the 
highly restricted community of Porvenir, with 
its own pure water supply and other modern 
improvements. 

Does this sound like an imaginative dream? 
Miami’s sister city on the Pacific Coast is Los 
Angeles. For twenty years, during which the 
city had her period of greatest development, the 
knockers said it wouldn’t last. From a tiny in- 
fant, Los Angeles grew until it reached a popula- 
tion of well over a million, embracing a vast area 
of land, and while the metropolis of the Coast 
may be classified upon a business chart right 
now as “‘quiet,” there has been no collapse of the 
“boom.” For Los Angeles, like Miami, enjoys 
a development, not a transient boom. 

Mr. Harris, Mr. Traxler, and their associates 
are planning for Porvenir to be to Miami what 
Pasadena is to Los Angeles. When the ‘first 
unit was put on the market a short time ago, it 
was disposed of rapidly. The company is now 
opening further units, with gratifying results. 

The town of Homestead is essentially a home 
community, but a thriving one. It has the best 
of schools, churches, clubs, ideal homes, no tene- 
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ment districts, good stores, a pleasant theatre, 
an abundance of shade trees—in short, all that 
is necessary for the right kind of living. The 
site of Homestead and much of the country sur- 
rounding the town was formerly government 
land which was given free to people willing to 
settle on it. Hence the name—Homestead. 
The settlers took to the soil like a pelican to 
water, and found in the territory a veritable gold 
mine of fertility. Long before the present devel- 
opment of Florida began, the farmers around 
Homestead were garnering an enviable store of 
dollars every year through the marketing of their 
crops. Land values were sound, and many of 
those who secured their acreage free could have 
disposed of it at a high figure. 

Therefore the Redland district for many years 
has enjoyed prosperity. It has never been a bar- 
ren waste land, never a dismal swamp. Those 
who motor among the royal palms are cognizant 
of the fact that they are in a region that was a 
garden paradise when Columbus piloted the 
Santa Maria and her two sister ships across the 
uninown deep. The Redland country, of which 
Homestead is the center, remained for centuries 
an undiscovered garden. Occasionally a daring 
Spanish explorer, or a hotly pursued buccaneer 
found sanctuary there, but it remained for the 
United States government and Henry M. Flagler 
to take full store of the profitable beauty of the 
district. 

When Florida began her present marvelous 
development a few years ago, the center of ac- 
tivity naturally was Miami, which has grown to 
be a great city, with a great future. Mr. Harris 
and his associates, desirous of taking care of the 

verflow at prices within the reach of those who 

uld not afford to buy in the more expensive 

reas within Miami’s city limits, obtained the 

big tract of land around Krome Corners, and 
Porvenir came into being. 

Stately homes are rising’ there, despite the 
embargo on building materials, and when condi- 
tions are improved in that direction—and they 
are bound to improve—Porvenir will enjoy a 
building impetus unprecedented in the Redland 
district. 

The writer has traveled extensively up and 
down both coasts of Florida. He has watched 
the steady, sound development of a great state. 
But when asked to express an opinion as to sec- 
tional development, he invariably replies: 

“Down among the royal palms, the heavily- 
laden grapefruit trees, the avocada groves of the 
Redland district between Coral Gables and 
Homestead, that, in my opinion, is Florida’s 
Eden.” 





Every Woman’s Child 
ina Home 


<. Children in public institutions who would be 
better off in their own or suitable foster homes. 

3. The adequate provision by law, and the 
humane and liberal interpretation of these laws, 
to restore children to their homes and from the 
institutions where they are still, in some places. 

!. The finding of suitable foster homes to adopt 
or board dependent children. 

These problems are intermeshed with complex 
individual problems which build or break the 
lives of over 200,000 children. 

if the people of America realize that there are 
20,000 children in need of help, nothing will 
Stand in the way of giving that help adequately, 
wisely and effectively. 

[t is a matter of arousing public sentiment to 


Continued from page 212 














Safeguarding the lanes of 


The New York-Chicago telephone cable 
has been completed and is now in service. 
A triumph of American telephone engi- 
neering, the new cable is the result of years 
of research and cost $25,000,000 to con- 
struct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward 
until this last long section to Chicago was 
put into service. 

To the public, this cable means depend- 
able service irrespective of weather con- 
ditions. It is now not likely that sleet 
storms, which at times interfere with the 
open wire type of construction with 40 to 
50 wires on a pole, will again cut off -the 
rest of the nation from New York or 
from the nation’s capital as did the heavy 





the needs of these 200,000 children. And what 
is more important than that, to frame such mea- 
sures and provide such facilities as to avoid the 
breaking up of homes, necessitating the removal 
of children to public institutions where poverty 
is the cause of such a rupture. 

There must be no pauper children! This is a 
clarion call for Americans to think. Especially 
the childless women who long for the little arms 
of children about their nccks, and whose ample 
homes could resound with their joyous cries and 
romps. 

For every such home, there is a little heart that 
hungers for the protecting arms of a mother. 

To bring the childless home and the homeless 
child together, is an aim of worthy people. 

A home for every woman’s child, and every 
woman’s child in a home! 


speech 


sleet storm on the day of President Taft’s 
inauguration. 

The new cable means speedier service, 
as it provides numerous additional tele- 
phone circuits and will carry a multitude 
of telephone and telegraph messages. It 
would take ten lines of poles, each heavily 
loaded with wires, to carry the circuits 
contained in this most modern artery of 
speech. 

This cable, important as it is, is only 
one of the Bell System projects that make 
up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another 
illustration of the System’s intention to 
provide the public with speedier and even 
more dependable service. 


AND Associaten COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madison “ Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MFRGS., 560 
Broadway, New York. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. Easy 
and interesting work. Experience unnecessary. 

NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, indians. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for powepegge, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. seen t book 
Ss SYNDICATE, 
1169 St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


THE WORLDS LARGEST DOG KENNELS offer for sale 
Oorang Airedale watch dogs, automobile dogs, children’s 
companions, farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters | retrievers. 
Also Game Hounds, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit 
Hounds and thoroughbred Hound and Airedale puppies. 
Satisfaction and safe iy well genet © any point in the 
United States. Large illustrated descriptive catalog mi 
free. OORAN ® KENNELS, Box 219, La Rue, Ohio. 
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WHAT FLORIDA MEANS 
TO BIG MEN 


_ Men of vision are now buying property at EL-JOBE-AN as one of the best bets in Florida. 
This section of the West Coast of Florida is coming into the limelight as a section that will have 


increased values in a short time. 


Streets are being built and a sawmill is in operation, the hotel is now open for guests, and 


this place is a beehive of activity. 
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Forbes Tells of Men Who Have 
Regained Health in Florida 


B. C. Forbes, well-known writer on 
business and economic subjects, recently 
had a few words to say about Florida and 
some of the men who have made Florida 
in his column in the New York American. 

“When President Raymond, of the 
Clyde Line, first went to Florida,” says 
Forbes, “he was a weakling weighing only 
120 pounds. ‘Florida,’ Raymond told a 
New York gathering the other day, ‘has 
given me back my health.’ His company 
is spending $12,000,000 on its Florida ser- 
vice and will shortly have two ships a 
day on the Florida route. 


“Another steamship service between 
New York and Florida is being launched. 
The H. F. Alexander, fastest ship on the 
Pacific, is to make the voyage in forty- 
eight hours—making a round trip every 
five days. 


“George E. Sebring went Mr. Raymond 
one better: ‘I was carried into Florida on 
a stretcher a generation ago. I am now 
sixty-six and I feel like a kid. I owe it 
to the sunshine of Florida.’ He didn’t 
say so, but Florida has yielded him some- 
thing besides his health—a big fortune. 

“Governor Martin, of Florida, made a 
great hit by announcing that he will re- 
duce taxes thirty-three per sent next year 
and will make the reduction fifty per cent 
the following year.” 


There is direct railroad connections to the city of El-Jobe-An, and the famous Tamiami 
Trail is but a short distance away, connecting the East and West coasts of Florida. 

Five miles of water front, wonderful bathing facilities, plenty of fishing. This development 
embraces 3,000 acres, and is but a short distance from Tampa, Fort Myers, St. Petersburg, 


Sarasota and Arcadia. 


Write or call for further information. 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust 


Main Offices Park Square Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Your Dreams 





Left: A suggest- 

ed Indriohome of 

Mediterranean 
architecture 























One of the proposed plaxas 
which will add charm to Indrio 


Above: The Oval Basin, Indrio’s 
proposed salt water bathing casino 


Right: Suggested 

duplex apart- 

ment building! 
for Indrio 




















Suggested treatment of a busi- 
ness thoroughfare in Indrio 


At Indrio is coming true your dream ofa perfect life in aperfect setting. 
Here man is combining with nature to create an earthly paradise — 
an all-year home town where comfort and charm will predominate. 


Indrio is on the far-famed Indian River, a 
stretchof emerald seawater separated trom the 
Atlantic only by a narrow strip of tropical 
jungle land. Game fish abound in these near- 
by waters and wild fowl] are plentiful. Sandy 
beaches and a rolling surf invite the bather. 


When blizzards rage in northern cities, or 
heat prostrations are of daily occurrence, the 
climate here is delightful. In summer cool 
breezes sweep in from the sea, while winter 
days are made balmy by the Gulf Stream. 
72 degrees is the average annual temperature, 


Cfatrest of Cflorida’s Townsites 


Nowhere else in Florida can be found a more beautiful, more healthful 
or more accessible spot in which to live. Indrio is but 60 miles north 
of Palm Beach on the Dixie Highway and Florida East Coast Railway. 

Visioned by men of large affairs, with millions at their command, 
Indrio is already becoming a reality. Eminent architects and land- 
scape gardeners have been engaged to make it America’s most beau- 
tiful home town. , 

Parks, plazas, golf courses and boulevards are even now being laid 
out. These latter range from 100 to 200 feet in width, and will be 
generously planted with palms. 


Architectural unity will be assured by the adoption of the appropriate 
Mediterranean type of architecture as standard. No residence lot will 
be less than 100 feet wide. 

Indrio’s projected improvements include a million-dollar hotel, salt 
water bathing casino, pleasure and boat piers, yacht harbor, tennis 
and roque courts, bridle paths and an 18-hole golf course. Electricity 
and pure drinking water will be available at low cost. 

Visit Indrio when you come to Florida this winter. Compare it 
with all similar developments. The coupon below will bring you an 
illustrated brochure which further describes this miracle of city planning. 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Indrio’s waterfront as it will appear 
when completed, showing the Indian 


OHN I. BEGGS, President 
River and beyond it the Atlantic Ocean J sigictindan 


Box P37, Indrio, Florida 


describing Indrio. 


Exclusive Selling Agents for East Coast DevELopMENT CoMPANY 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated brochure — 


The proposed Indrio station of the Florida 
East Coast Railway, whose main line af- 


2 epide 
Box P37, INDRIO, Florid. fords frequent service north and south 
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Wi you find the way 
to your Spanish G'arden? 


REAM 


whispering fronds of a coconut palm. 
table set for luncheon on the cool, tiled floor. 
sun on the wall. 


STUCCO, 


Scarlet hibiscus. 


Your Spanish garden? 


Black iron grilles. 


High above, the 


A great red jar in the corner. A 


A brilliant splotch of 


Why not? . . . You can have 


a home in Coral Gables in the picturesque manner of old Seville, deco- 
rated in perfect taste, with a garden that takes you back to the days of Spanish domain. 
It will cost you no more than an ordinary home on a dingy city street—and its value 
must increase as the city plan matures and as the new developments approach completion. 


Cora Gas-es is being built according 
to a plan designed by famous architects, 
not by politicians. Every home, club, 
hotel or business building must conform 
in architecture and planting to this plan 
that carries on the Spanish traditions of 
this old Spanish colony. Whilé the city 
plan progresses, while the University of 
Miami is building, whilé the private 
schools and country clubs are breaking 
ground for their new buildings—prop- 
erty values advance. And so many sub- 
stantial projects are under way that 
such an advance should reasonably 
continue for many years. 


Will You Share in This Prosperity? 


Home-builders from every state in the Union 
are erecting hundreds of houses that stabil- 
ize present values, and form a solid base for 
even greater affluence. You may buy but a 
single plot, or you may build an estate ad- 
joining the new Miami-Biltmore Hotel in 
Coral Gables. But you cannot escape your 
share in the general prosperity that must 


attend the steady growth of Miami and its 
environs. Thousands of people have at- 
tained financial independence. It is your 
turn now. For the tide of prosperity has 
only begun to rise. 


The (Coupon Brings You Rex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Bet- 
ter still, come and see for yourself. Let us 
tell you about the special trains and steam- 
ships that we run at frequent intervals to 
Coral Gables. If you should take one of 
these trips, and should buy property at 
Coral Gables, the cost of your transportation 
will be refunded upon your return. Sign and 
mail the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily 
rising in value. Some of it has shown a 100 
per cent increase every year. Roger Babson 
says that Florida offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for money-making of all the states. 
Yet building plots in Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a moderate initial payment. 
These plots, for homes or 





Cora GABLES CORPORATION 


no obligation. 


Name 


Administration Bldg., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 
Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of : 
Coral Gables. I understand that this places me under 


businesses, are offered in 
a wide range of prices, 
which include all im- 
provements such as 
streets, street lighting, 
electricity and water. 
Twenty-five per cent is 





Street 


required in cash, the 
balance will be distrib- 





uted in convenient pay- 











ments over a period of 
three years. 














The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly re- 
stricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed 
or under construction. It has 45 miles of 
white-way lighting and 50 miles of intersec- 
tional street lighting. It has 634 miles of 
beach frontage. Two golf courses are now 
completed, two more are building. A theatre 
is almost completed. Two country clubs, a 
military academy, public schools, a col- 
lege for young women are now in actual use. 
More than one thousand homes have already 
been erected, another thousand now under 
construction. Thirty million dollars have 
been expended in development work. Addi- 
tional plans call for at least twice that 
amount. Seventy-five million dollars worth 
of property has already been bought in 
Coral Gables. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
and bathing casino in Coral Gables to be 
known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel will be opened about 
January, 1926. Coral Gables will also con- 
tain these buildings and improvements, «ll 
of which will be completed within a few 
years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, t! e 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrin:, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, 4 
Conservatory of Music, magnificent nev 
entrances and plazas, and other remarkab:e 
projects. 
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40 Miles of Water Front 
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Florida's ¢\ The Roney Plaza 


Finest a 
Hotel aaNt On the Ocean at 


Miami Beach Madrid Galleries, inc. 


to the discriminating, 

.s have become the art 
* center of Florida where 

the Old and the New 

Worlds offer their best 

for the furnishing of 

the home distinctive. 





Luxurious, Romantic, Exclusive 


The Roney Plaza St. Petersburg, Florida 


Is Florida’s greatest ocean front hotel, situated = 4 
less than 200 feet from the rolling surf of the  Ownse 
South Atlantic at Miami Beach. Decorations for Interiors 


Luxury, refinement, service, location and man- Objects of Art 
agement have been combined to provide in 
The Roney Plaza a palatial winter and summer 


palace for men and women of the most dis- aia 
criminating tastes. reflecting 
growth of 

















The Roney Plaza will be operated on the oa . ae. 
European Plan, with a la carte dining room The Sunshine City 


service. 
Booklet on request THE 


W. G. McMEEKIN, Manager ALEXANDER NATIONAL 


Collins Ave. and 23rd St. Miami Beach, Florida BANK 


of St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA 


Golf Tennis Surf Bathing Yachting 




















HOLLAND BULBS —increased its deposits 


e Holland Grown; Order Now 
lorida SUN, DARIN TORIES Bingo at iui ok OK 
colors, extra large bulbs, 30 for $1; 100 for $2. January 12, 1925, to 


MIXED CROCUS—100 for $1. 

DAFFODILS—Single or double. 30 for $1; 100 for $3. June 30, 1925. 

Oo HYACINTHS—Micxed or separate colors. Miniature or 

bedding size, 15 for $1. Potting size, 10 for $1; 100 for $8. 

(e) All Bulbs sent Postpaid—Send for Wholesale List This bank is equipped 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mt. Holly, N. J. 











to render a complete 
banking service. 


and safety 
Ask Questions 


SEMINOLE a BANK 
BOND & MORTGAGE CO. Pr No Money = St. Petersburg, Florida 
MIAMI, FLORIDA Asara. round. | INKOGRAPH, CO., Inc. - 


TRSetdrome | 161-53 Centre St., New York City ~ | 
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A FLORIDA HOME 


with 
Country Club Advantages 
At Moderate Cost 





Don’t You Want 
To Live 

In This Delightful 
Suburb? 


She is now in course of develop- 
ment in the highlands overlooking 
the city of Tampa, Florida, a Country 





TAMPA’S 
NORTH SIDE 
COUNTRY CLUB an Rk EE 
AREA 











An Unusual 
Money - Making 
Opportunity 


HE B. L. Hamner Organization is one 

of the largest and most successful 
realty corporations in Florida. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of property has been 
bought and sold through its syndicate 
plan which has been one of the great 
profit makers of the year. Many clients 
have made from 200 to 300 per cent on the 
actual cash invested, within a few months. 
The opening unit of the North Side Coun- 
try Club Area will be offered on this syn- 
dicate plan, and it is expected that there 
will be the same overwhelming demand 
that has prevailed in our other projects. 
This beautiful wooded property all lies 
within Tampa’s new city limits, and with 
the inevitable growth of the city, must 
increase rapidly in value. If you are in- 
terested write for particulars immedi- 
ately. 


B. L. HAMNER 
ORGANIZATION 


311 Franklin St. 
Tampa Florida 








Club Area for people of moderate means. 
Here within the new city limits only a few 
minutes’ drive from the down town section, 
will be delightful club estates with land- 
scaped grounds laid out around thirty 
beautiful lakes. 


There will be boulevards winding through 
picturesque scenes, parks, flower gardens, 
attractive bungalows at moderate prices, 
as well as homes of the highest character, 
club houses, bathing beaches, facilities for 
motor boating, canoeing, and fishing, two 
golf links, laid out by a nationally known 


vided at little cost. 


The lots will be large and delightfully ar- 
ranged, and many of them will have water 
frontage. The company will provide beau- 
tification of the property, paving, side- 
walks, electric power lines, and pure 
water. In addition to the Country Club 
attractions owners will also have all the 
advantages of Tampa, which with the tre- 
mendous developments now under way 
is expected to be the coming New York 
City of the South. 











Suburban Estates Within the New 
City Limits of Tampa, Florida 





A City of Peculiar Charm 
and 


Unbounded Opportunity 


THE 
B. L. HAMNER 
ORGANIZATION 
311 Franklin Street 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





The Coming 
New York City / 
of the South ” 


pO | ee 


Please send literature. 


(Please write plainly) 
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RADAIR PARK 
On the Allapatchee River 


iene is a new development destined to be the beloved home site of those who want comfort, 
convenience, and moderation; for although Radair Park will be an exclusive, high-class home colony, 
it will be moderate in price—moderate in requirements—moderate in its restrictions. 


Situated as it is, amid the natural tropical scenery of the Southwest Coast— 
bordering on a river no less alluring than the far-famed Suwannee of song 
and story—only a mile and a half down the river to the land locked harbor, 
the home of the silver king tarpon, and the same distance in a right angle 
direction to the going and growing little city of Punta Gorda, county seat 
of Charlotte County—making this an endearing site for home lovers. 


An eighteen-hole golf course is already under construction. The golf 
architects have an iron-clad contract to make of this course one that will 


no filling in—a perfect lay of fairways, partially shaded by pines and palms 
—a natural location for an ideal golf course. 


water, the fisherman may wander up stream for miles to his heart’s content 
among the tropical vegetation bordering this attractive stream—and in 
which are trout, bass and other finny inhabitants—leading on down to the 


Along the banks of the Allapatchee River, six to eight feet above ct 


bay that swarms with tarpon and the various varieties of aquatic life. 


At Punta Gorda the Dixey Highway meets the Tamiami Trail, the latter 
taking up the traffic south, thence east across the state to Miami, the 
highway to be ready within a few months. Thus this new development is 
easily accessible by automobile, by water to the harbor, and on to the Gulf | 
of Mexico through Boca Grande; and by rail, the station being within a 
few minutes’ walk. 


be second to none in the state—and they can do it. Plenty of high and 
dry land upon which the rich grass grows almost over night—no dredging, ~ 


Then here is the ideal spot in Florida for the conservative business man to build his winter home— 
far removed from the hectic life in the crowded centers—at the gateway to the tropics—where it’s 
always springtime—surrounded by the good things of life—yet always reasonable and within bounds. 


PUNTA GORDA FINANCE COMPANY 


ERNEST PEARCE, Vice President and General Manager 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 


New York Offices 
802 World’s Tower Building 
110 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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Tamiami Trail be \ 


—PUNTA GORDA 


The West Coast Home Site 


Corporate Members) 
of the 


Punta Gorda Finance 
Company 


Carvin Austin, __ President 
Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Boston 


. H. Raymonp, President 
Mallory & Clyde Steamship 
Companies, New York 


J. A. Coates, Vice President 
Old Dominion & Eastern 
Steamship Lines, New York 


Lov Caper, President Per- 
kins-Goodwin Co. and Edlar 
Realty Corp., New York 


W. T. Apatr, President World 
Syndicate Company, Inc., 
New York 

Mas. A. P. Duvat, Real Estate, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


E.pripge Henperson, Real 
Estate and Investments, New 
York 


Ernest Pearce, M.F., Indus- 
trial Development, Punta 
Gorda, Florida 


Farquson JoHnson, American 
Business Builders, Inc., New 
York 


PUNTA GORDA — On 
lower West Coast of Flor- 
ida, below frost line, 75 
miles straight south of 
Tampa. County seat of 
Charlotte County — rich 
soil, bananas, pineapples, 
truck gardens, citrus 
fruits—finest natural har- 
bor in state—more coast 
line than any other county 
in Florida. 


PUNTA GORDA—Junc- 
tion point of Dixie High- 
way and Tamiami Trail; 
developing modern city 
improvements — wide 
paved streets, sewers, elec- 
tricity, artesian wells— 
water front park a mile 
long—beautiful tropical 
foliage. 

PUNTA GORDA—Larg- 
est shipping point of food 
fish in Florida—a verita- 
ble fisherman’s paradise— 
king fish, trout, mackerel, 
pompano—home of the 
Silver King Tarpon and 
other game fish. 


PUNTA GORDA 
The 
Courtesy City 


The 
Winter Home 
Supreme 





Address either office as shown on the opposite page 
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—a food service 


=" 
: 


1 Only the very finest cuts fur- 

nish Premium Bacon. The 
sides are carefully selected and 
trimmed. 


Premium Bacon is given an 

expert, unrivaled dry cure, 
the secret of its unusually mild, 
sweet flavor. 


3 After the proper period of 
curing, the bacon is smoked 
by expert craftsmen over slow 
hardwood fires. 


Here Premium Bacon is 
sliced, weighed, and packed 
in sanitary dust-proof cartons, 
without being touched by hands. 


5 Whether you buy Premium 
Bacon in a whole piece or in 
the convenient carton, you are 
sure of obtaining always thesame 
uniform, mild, sweet quality for 
which this bacon is famous. 


AREFULLY protected from 
every harmful contact, 
Swift’s Premium Bacon in its 
sealed carton exemplifies the 
Swift standard of cleanliness. 











HE PREPARATION of Premium 
Bacon illustrates perfectly the 
precautions by which the Swift 
standard of cleanliness is maintained. 


Scrupulous care in every operation 
in all departments assures wholesome 
purity in every Swift product. 

At the end of each day’s work all 
equipment coming into contact with food 
products is sterilized with live steam 
and hot water. ~ 


Vigilant supervision maintains 
the exacting requirements set by the 
Sanitary regulations. 


Such facilities and safeguards are part 
of Swift & Company’s service of supply- 
ing wholesome foods of highest quality 
at all seasons of the year. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Facts and ‘‘Fags” from Alfonso 


IKEWISE, I think it is going to be neces- 
LE sary for me to tell you something atout 
the principal interview brother Joe M. 
had on his trip to Spain. The Editorial Depart- 
ment of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE has been 
waiting now for six weeks to get from him the 
written account of this most satisfactory and 
singular interview with the Spanish monarch, 
but there seems to be so much business on hand 
down at Coral Gables, what with the speeches 
every day at Venetian Pool and his greetings to 
representatives of his American democratic 
royalty from nearly every state in the Union— 
also a daily stunt—and various other activities 
which keep his coat-tails either vibrating vigor- 
ously or straight out behind from speedier tran- 
sition—there seems to have been no intermediate 
moments of quietude when he could take his 
pen in hand, or pace up and down before his 
secretary to spiel his sonorous sentences that 
would recount the moments of conversation and 
close contact with the crowned head of Spain. 

So I again revert to the brief moments of our 
own conversation that followed the greetings 
upon his return from the trip abroad. I remem- 
ber that the first thing he uttered when he came 
up to this highest light of his interviews: 

‘“He’s a Prince!” 

Of course I gathered from this that he is a 
good fellow—just like the modern, well-equipped, 
well-informed young business man. 

“Theoretically, he is the last of the absolute 
monarchs of Europe, but there are several of my 
friends among the business executives in America 
who passed through my mind as I was talking 
with the King. He has a choice flow of English, 
brisk, crisp, and at the same time full of senti- 
ment, which, of course, caught me right on the 
spot. 

“And, by the way, right here is where I want 
to tell you the most outstanding feature of our 
hour’s conversation. I just felt as though I 
were interviewing the head of a big corporation, 
for he was constantly referring to commerce, the 
manufacturing interests, and the general agri- 
cultural development of his country. 

“It was when he referred to the carpet and 
rug-weaving interests that he made his first senti- 
mental allusion that won my heart.” 

As near as I can remember from Joe’s con- 
versation, Alfonso’s eyes glowed with pride as 
he said: 

“Right here on this floor is a rug that was 
made before I was born,” and he mentioned its 
exquisite workmanship. “It was laid the year I 
was born,”’ continued the King, as he arose sud- 
denly from his chair, walked over to one edge of 
the rug, got down on his hands and knees to 
the position of center in a football line-up for 
scrimmage, rolling up the edge of the rug until 
he came to the identification label. Sure 
enough, there was the date “1886”. 

‘But what impressed me most in this incident,” 
continues brother Joe M. in his accounting to 
me, “was this lowly, humble position of the King, 
his head down and his hips up, reminding me 
for all the world like the humble position 
assumed for bucking the line. 

“He stoops to conquer’ flitted through my 
tind as a graceful compliment.” 

{ cannot properly quote from the interviewer 

er thus placing before you, in your mind’s 
‘ye, the smooth, neat physical outline of H.R. H., 
\ing Alfonso XIII of Spain, as he stooped for- 
‘ard in rear formation, for he was silent at this 


point; but I can let my own imagination com- 
plete the picture and flash you a close-up for the 
completion of the scene. Perhaps the inter- 
viewer felt impelled to jump up and spank him 
playfully, as many a father does when his son 
assumes that position—but, of course, nothing 
like that happened. It couldn’t be possible to 
anticipate how the King would take it, and 
visions of Royalty sprawling on his “birthday 
rug,” after a playful spank where spanks are 
usually applied, would give him pause. So 
King Alfonso escaped this impulse of the mo- 
ment. We don’t know whether his Supreme 
Highness caught anything of the playful spirit 
that surely bubbled in the breast of the onlooker 
—but, anyway, we must fade out on this inci- 
dent and get back to brother Joe’s own account- 
ing: 

“I have never had a talk with anyone in my 
life that was more homey, unaffected, sponta- 
neous, and at the same time covering a realm 
of facts, national pride and executive co- 
operation. 


Dry point etching made especially for the National Magazine 
by Levon Fairchild West 


ALFONSO XIII de Espaiia 


“Alfonso has reports coming from all parts of 
Spain to him every day. He has major domos 
sending him statistics, such as we call department 
heads, suggesting ways and means for the devel- 
opment of Spain.” 

United States Ambassador Alexander Moore, 
who has but recently returned to America after 
his years of residence at Madrid, was with 
brother Joe M. during this interview with Al- 
fonso. Of course it was this genial Ambassador 
who got him such a remarkably quick and pleas- 
urable audience with the King. Right here I 
want to say that brother Joe M. is very emphatic 


in his praise of Ambassador Moore, which is 
surely backed up by the wonderful ovations 
which the Ambassador received wherever he 
went throughout Spain and Spanish territory, 
and the gatherings held in his honor at the time 
of bis departure last month from Spain show how 
he won not only the heart of the King and his 
retinue, but also the bearts of the people in gen- 
eral throughout the kingdom. 

The good that Ambassador Moore has accom- 
plished in cementing the friendship of the United 
States and Spain cannot be told in these few 
sentences, but he seems to have carried with him 
to the Spanish host that clear vision of a big, 
broad-minded American citizen and won friend- 
ships at every move. His spontaneous, friendly 
sincerity is what captured the hearts of the King, 
Cabinet, and the populace, and they will always 
remember Ambassador Moore throughout the 
Spanish realm. 

So it was Ambassador Moore who piloted 
brother Joe through the long, guarded corridors 
to King Alfonso’s presence, and gave him the 
proper introduction which made it easy for him 
to foregather this headlight in the latest Euro- 
pean interviewing pilgrimage. When the words 
were spoken that acquainted King Alfonso with 
the fact that he was facing the illustrious editor 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE of Boston, the King 
promptly offered him a cigarette from the abund- 
ance of his supply near at hand. The editor 
had his hat, gloves and cane in hand at the time. 
Of course he could take the cigarette, but how 
could he light it? This seems to be, as tradition 
has it, ‘‘one of the King’s own little jokes.”” He 
likes to see his interviewers scrambling for a 
chance to light the “‘fag.”” But only for a mo- 
ment was brother Joe held in this embarrassing 
attitude. The King relieved the suspense by 
motioning the hat and gloves and cane to a 
receptacle near at hand and for brother Joe to 
sit quite close to his royal presence. 

Then the bombardment of words began, and 
I want to register the prediction right here that 
in this duel conversation my own illustrious 
brother held his own, especially when the King 
got sentimental and assumed his abject position 
on the “birthday rug.” Yes, they were shaking 
hands before the hour’s interview was over, and 
whether brother Joe patted him on the back at 
the time of departure ‘‘deponent knoweth not,” 
for I did not get that from the lips of the inter- 
viewer either. 

Neither can I say for a certainty how much 
Ambassador Moore took part in the interview, 
for after his effective introduction and prelim- 
inary words got the King’s English flashing back 
and forth from interviewer to interviewed, I can 
imagine that there was little left for the Ambas- 
sador to do but smile benignly and agree within 
himself that it was a “first-class performance.” 

It was in this interview that brother Joe un- 
doubtedly mentioned something about the won- 
derful development in Florida, which was 
reaching its zenith at the time he was in Spain. 
Of course he could not mention this without 
the further reference to the manner in which 
the architecture and building in Florida is so 
closely following the older and permanent archi- 
tecture of the Mother Country of Tropical 
Americas. This was what elicited the state- 
ment from King Alfonso that he was planning a 
trip to America. 

Who knows but that in the near future King 
Alfonso, who has made such a broad-minded 
business of his kingly occupation, may step upon 
the shores of the United States, our benign royal 





friend, as a result of Ambassador Moore’s diplo- 
matic efforts in Spain? Why can’t imagination 
lead us further and conjure up his presence at 
Coral Gables, and brother Joe button-holing him 
for a speech at Venetian Pool? At least we can 
say positively that, if such an event should hap- 
pen, Alfonso would meet at such a gathering 
more representatives from the far-reaching states 
of our Union, a more cosmopolitan audience in 
the happy mood of recreation, than at any other 
point in the Western Hemisphere. 

It was also in this interview that King Alfonso 
made mention of the abject condition that the 
passage of the Volstead Act had left the wine 
industry of his country. This is where brother 
Joe popped out his suggestion of pressing the 
grapes of the Spanish vineyards into grape juice 
instead of wine, and making an effort toward 
the business of supplying some of the million or 
more soda fountains of the United States with 
the cocktail “that cheers but not inebriates.”’ 
My last information on this point was to the 
effect that the King was going to take it under 
advisement and see what could be done in the 
matter. 

You know I have become quite friendly toward 
King Alfonso since these little snatches of con- 
versation with Joe M. telling of his humanness 
and businesslike characteristics. It seems like 
a truly remarkable development for a wee bit 
of humanity to be born into this world a king 
from the cradle—for, as you know, he was the 
posthumous child of Alfonso XII. “He hasn’t 
turned out so worse after all,’’ as the American 
slanger would say. 

King Alfonso married, as you perhaps recall, 
the English princess, Victoria Eugenie Ena. Six 
children have been born to them, four boys and 
two girls. King Alfonso, at the age of thirty- 
nine, has grown-up sons and daughters; the old- 
est is eighteen years of age and the youngest 
eleven. Surely this is a family that would 
delight the heart of our own immortalized Roose- 
velt. King Alfonso has done his duty as a 
family man and has reached the age of his 
greatest ability and seems to be exercising 
it in a manner to win the admiration of most 
Americans. 

Give him credit for fulfilling the office of King 
in a most modern manner, showing the people of 
his country enough royal ostentation and display 
to satisfy them with the romance and glamour 
of the olden days, and yet devoting the real zeal 
and enthusiasm of his position to a development 
of his country, just as a keen business executive 
would conduct his immense corporation. 

For further details regarding this interview 
with King Alfonso you will have to wait for what- 
ever avenue of dissemination brother Joe man- 
ages to catch in the midst of his multifarious 
duties elsewhere. 

We hope Alfonso comes over and brings the 
Queen with him! 


Florida Leads the Country in Railroad 
Construction 


HERE has been more railroad construction 

in Florida in the last year than in all the 
rest of the country. The West Coast Line, 
running down from the Georgia state line, has a 
right of way that provides for a motor line 
parallel with the rails. Evidently the railroads 
have come to the conclusion that bus lines are 
essential in modern transportation. The road 
will make a short cut to Chicago and will make 
its first terminus in St. Petersburg, the little 
peninsula on the West Coast which is a veritable 
Florida of itself. 
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Articles of Timely Interest 
Facts and ‘‘Fags’’ from Alfonso 


Affairs at Washington Joe Mitchell Chapple 
The sixty-ninth Congress shows all the symptoms of a filibuster 
Pre-examination of emigrants working out satisfactorily 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has a big first-of-the-year job 
Senator George Moses of New Hampshire keeps the Democrats stirred up 
Impressive meeting between President Coolidge and Helen Keller 
New Year’s Day in Washington still retains some of its old-time formalities 
The opening day of the sixty-ninth Congress seemed like the first day of school 
Secretary Hoover has a lively month with the rubber situation 
The weather man at Washington has been having a rough time 
The recall of Prince Bibesco causes a flurry in diplomatic circles 


Face to Face with Celebrities 
Harry Stuhldreher, famous quarterback of Notre Dame 
Laurette Taylor, noted actress 
Harry S. New, head of the Postoffice Department 
Senator Smith Brookhart, former school teacher, lawyer and soldier 
Harry Leon Wilson, humorist and dramatist 
James Oliver Curwood, novelist of the North Woods 
Ernest Torrence of ‘Covered Wagon” fame 
Orville Wright and brother built the first successful airplane 


Louis Gold, of Gotham, Tackles Fellsmere Dirk P. DeYoung 
~ The world’s greatest home-builder is pouring his millions into Florida 


Neighbors—Poem Fred Keller Dix 


The Old Order Changeth P. H. Galvin 
Leo A. MacSweeney, the new leader of political thought, in Rochester, N. Y. 


The PawPaw King of Florida 
Dr. J. Peterson performing marvels as a horticulturist 


A Paradise on Earth 
Where fashionable folk play ‘neath Florida’s smiling skies 


Dominick Henry of the Checker Taxi Service 
How New York solved her traffic problem 


Why I Bet on Florida James McLeod 
Reasons why the future of this great State is wrapped in colossal possibilites 
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